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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


lation from now on must pay its way, with re- 
sulting problems for Government money-getters. 
These and other events of the Washington week will be 
found on the succeeding pages: 
I “Windfall” Taxes: How will Congress carry out 
the President’s suggestion for recouping the out- 
lawed process imposts? 
What's happened to the New Deal Experiments? 
A survey of the emergency agencies. 


‘T= WHITE HOUSE makes it plain that legis- 


The New Farm Program: How to spend a half bil- 
lion dollars to conserve the soil. 

The Two-Sword Men Draw their Weapons. Will 
the military revolt in Japan meet a counter-at- 

tack by the People? 

Labor: How it fared since the Blue Eagle died— 
Two Opposing Plans to organize the Steel Industry. 
Money: The Government’s Plans for Finanging: 
Can States tax Federal Enterprises? 


iG News Reel: The Third Rooseveltian Year, 


Divided Honors for the Utilities. The Court gives 
and the Court takes away from the Power Industry. 
A Major General Speaks his Mind and Congress 
Amplifies the Echoes: the Hagood Case. 
q Voice of the New Deal: 
The Uses of Criticism—by Harold L. Ickes, Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 
Youth Comes of Age—by Charles W. Taussig, of 
the National Youth Administration. 


The Voice of Business: 
Fair Play for Railroads—by J. J. Pelley, Presi- 
dent, American Association of Railroads. 
Ethics of Radio Speeches—by Owen D. Young, of 
the General Electric Company. 
| Who’s Who on the Hustings: a review of State and 
National Candidates. 


The Meteoric Rise of the “Co-Ops’”—the towns copy 
country methods in cooperative buying. 
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Lags in Reducing Jobless 


Drop in Unemployment Totals Less Here Than in Many Other Countries, 
Official Statistics Show—January Showing Unfavorable 


of the world succeeded in 
combating unemployment dur- 
ing the last three years? 

Each nation has followed its own 
plan of attack on the problem, which 
has been more widespread and more 
extensive during recent years than 
ever before in history. 

The record of the campaigns, as 
written in the official unemployment 
statistics of the various countries, 
shows there has been a smaller re- 
duction in the unemployment totals 
of the United States than in most of 
the other major nations. 


THE RECORD SINCE 1933 

Since early in 1933 one out of 
every five of the unemployed in this 
country have gone back to work. 

In 16 of the most important nations 
—including the United States, which 
brings the general average down — 
the latest available data show that 
one out of every two jobless in early 
1933 have gone back to work. 

The statement on reemployment 
in this country and the other infor- 
mation on unemployment in the 
United States which follows are 
based on American Federation of 
Labor estimates of unemployment. 
Comparisons for other countries are 
based on data of the International 
Labor Office. 

The pictogram above shows that 
Canada, Great Britain, Sweden, and 
Belgium all have outdistanced the 
United States in the drive to end 
unemployment. 


Hi: have the principal nations 
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Of these countries only 
Britain has figures on _ total 
ployment comparable to the 
can estimates. 

The comparable data show that this 
country, with a population only three 
times as large as England, has six 
times as many unemployed. 

In the past three years Great Brit- 
ain has reduced the number of its un- 
employed from 2,776,184 to 2,108,123 
while during the same period this 
country has decreased its unem- 
ployment total from 15,652,887 to 
12,626,000. 

In the case of both countries, 
present totals represent a large in- 
crease during January. 

This is in accordance with the usual 
seasonal trends, but the rise of 1,229,- 
000 in the number of jobless in the 
United States was the largest since 
January, 1951. 

WHY THE RECENT SET-BACK? 

Despite the set-back, there were 
1,000,000 more persons at work dur- 
ing the month than in the same pe- 
riod last year. 

The January upturn marked a re- 
versal of a period of steady improve- 
ment since last May—the longest sus- 
tained advance since 1929. 

Why the reversal of the trend? 

Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
points out that the more-than-sea- 
sonal industrial expansion during the 
last few months made a slight set- 
back in January likely, and that the 
“picture is not at all serious.” 

In the opinion of Government econ- 
omists, the decline in business will be 


the 


temporary with an increase in build- 
ing construction and in production of 
machine tools likely to lead the way 
to resumption of the recovery move- 
ment. 


RECOVERY IN EUROPE 

In Europe the heavy armament ex- 
penditures scheduled this year are 
expected to be a major factor in ac- 
tivity of the heavy industries. 

Devaluation of some of the existing 
gold currencies is anticipated, but ex- 
cept for an initial disturbing influ- 
ence, this is expected to have small 
effect on the progress toward recov- 
ery under way in most countries. 

France is the principal exception to 
the favorable employment trend in 
Europe. Its jobless have increased 47 
per cent during the past three years. 

Economists of the League of Na- 
tions have pointed out the following 
as among the characteristics of recov- 
ery in Europe: 

Public works programs comparable 
to that of the United States have not 
been attempted. There have been ex- 
tensive public construction projects, 
but in most cases they have been 
financed within the national budgets. 

Countries which abandoned the 
gold standard have made the most 
progress in re-employment. 

Improvement has been relatively 
greater in heavy industries than in 
consumers’ goods industries. 

Recovery patterns have been strict- 
ly nationalistic, with little evidence of 
a return to the freedom of interna- 
tional trade movements during the 


twenties. 
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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


. OW for Taxes: Congress may pare down the 
President’s recommendation for a tax program 
of more than billion dollars, but it will be 


forced in the end to vote more taxes than members 
would like in a campaign year. 


¢ President is unwilling to take responsibility of 

where taxes will fall and will make no recommenda- 
tion as to form of taxes. Treasury experts will furnish 
Congress on request with estimates as to probable yield 
of different kind of taxes, but will not advocate one 
kind over another. 


Best opinion seems to be that a broadly sucead ex- 

cise tax on agricultural products will be voted to 
cover processing tax losses incurred through AAA @e- 
cision and higher inheritance taxes to cover $120,000,000 
needed to amortize bonus. Also probably a special ex- 
cess profits tax to recover about half impounded preces- 
sing tax money returned to taxpayers by order cf court. 

No general income tax, payable this year on | 335 in- 

comes, is likely to be voted. Owing to difficulty of 
securing billion dollars from excise taxes the plan is to 
divide sum into two equal parts, one to be “permanent” 
tax, collectible in fiscal year 1937, and one to be “tem- 
porary” tax, collection to spread over a period of three 
years, beginning with passage of bill. 


In private officials admit uncertainty over ability 

actually to collect money returned to processors. 
This operation will be surrounded by much legal doubt 
and will involve court action of long-drawn-out variety. 
Government hopes to recover in this way $150,000,000 of 
half billion it expected to collect this fiscal year from 
invalidated processing taxes. 


President's decision to seek more taxes than had 
been expected (although he insists only levy for 
bonus amortization is only “new” tax proposed) is in- 
dicative of present Washington trend toward economy. 
His veto of seed loan bill also shows this trend. Like- 
wise the “soft-pedaling” that is given to all proposals 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.} 
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A Mandate For Taxes 
To Balance “Regular” Budget 


The regular budget for 1937 must be balanced, 
says the President. 

The “regular” budget is that part of the budget 
which does not contain emergency expenditures. 
For the huge relief outlays, no offsetting rev- 
enues are provided. 

Two events have thrown the regular budget 
out of balance. First, the invalidation of proc- 
essing taxes by the Supreme Court’s AAA de- 
cision; second, the passage of the Soldier Bonus 
measure. 

The remedy, as demanded by the President: 
imposition of taxes to yield 1,120 million dollars, 
their form to be determined by Congress. 

Here are the purposes for which the new rev- 
enue is to be used: 

For the farm program—500 million dollars. 

For the bonus—120 million dollars a year for 
nine years. 

For farm benefits already paid—500 million 
dollars, this to be in place of taxes lost when the 
AAA taxes were invalidated. 





Farm Programs, 
Past, Present and Future 


Agriculture's eight-week interregnum 1s over. 
It begun when the Supreme Court, on January 
6, brought to an abrupt end the first New Deal 
Farm program, holding that production control 
lies beyond the power of Uncle Sam even when 
he uses voluntary agreements to bring it about. 
Now, with the President’s signature about to 
be affixed on the Soil Conservation Act, the 
second New Deal farm program begins. 
Containing no tax, it directs the expenditure 
of half a billion dollars yearly to pay farmers 
wlio have shifted acreage from marketable crops 
to grass and soil-enriching plants. After two 
years, the payments are to go to States which 





Wide World. 


AWAITING FURTHER ORDERS 
Maj. Gen. Johnson Hagood remains silent as a 
storm of controversy rages over his suspension 
from active duty following publication of his re- 

marks concerning “WPA stage money.” 





control production in conformity with a Fed- 
eral policy. 

Still to come is a measure for raising the 
necessary revenue by new taxes. 

Envisaged for the longer future is farm con- 
trol through marketing channels. In prepara- 
tion, Senator George W. Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska, introduced into Congress a _ proposed 
amendment to the Constitution which would 
give to Congress power to regulate the sale and 
marketing of all agricultural produce. 





A Recovery Set-back: 
Jobless Increase by a Million 


Recovery, aS measured by employment, slips 
back in the first month of 1936 a full half the 
distance it traveled in 1935. 

So say the estimates of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which place the jobless at 12,- 
626,000 in January, 1,229,000 above December and 
only 1,023,000 less than at the beginning of 1935. 
The loss, while seasonal, is the greatest since 
1931. It is practically equivalent to the entire 
wage earning population of Ohio. 

Comments the A, F. of L.: “Nothing less than 
tragic. It illustrates well the effect on employ- 
ment of uncontrolled industrial operations.” 





American Liberties: 
An Implied Contrast 


Obliquely contrasting American freedom of re- 
ligion and thought with Governmental control 
of these aspects of life in various foreign na- 
tions, President Roosevelt, in two addresses, thus 
restates certain American ideals of liberty. 

In exercises at New York commemorating 
Brotherhood Day, arranged by the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians, he advises: 

“Form in every community associations of 
good neighbors in the hope that the road to un- 
derstanding is also the road to spiritual awaken- 
ing. This is no time to make capital out of re- 
ligious disagreement however honest.” 

To a gathering at Temple University in Phila- 
delphia he says: 

“Truth is found only when men are free to 
pursue it. The qualities of education are fair 
play and equality when dealing with things of 
the mind.” 
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New Billion in Taxes—Farm Adjustment Again—A Recovery Set-back— 
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| + Unmasking Lobbyists—Cheaper Train Travel—Economy as Watchword + | 
| | 





Two eae Gestures 
By President and Congress 


The President tightens slightly the Federal] 
purse strings. 

He does it by vetoing a measure appropriating 
50 million dollars to be used as loans to farmers 
for the purchase of seed 

Reason which he assigns: 

1.—The budget does not provide for it. 

2.—The bill carries no provision for raising the 
funds needed. 

3.—Outlays for seed loans, begun on a large 
scale in 1931, should be tapered off. 

Notwithstanding the veto, the President agrees 
that in some cases there is need of such loans 
from the Government and proposes by Executive 
order to allot from other available funds some 
30 million dollars to meet special situations that 
may arise. 

Meanwhile the Senate votes to conduct an in- 
quiry into Governmental expenditures, The in- 
vestigation, to cost $20,000, is for the purpose of 
bringing to light overlapping functions of dif- 
ferent agencies and suggesting consolidations in 
the interest of economy. 





PWA Celebrates a Victory 


For Its Municipal Power Loans 


Exponents of public power developments cele- 
brate a victory permitting, short of Supreme 
Court reversal, the use of Government funds to 
aid in the establishment of municipal power 
projects. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals at Charlotte, 
N. C., tells the Duke Power Company that 
it is not entitled to an injunction preventing the 
Public Works Administration from lending or 
giving Greenwood County $3,000,000 to develop 
and distribute electricity. 

Says the Court: 

The county has the right to go into the power 
business for the welfare of its citizens. The 
company’s rights are not invaded because it has 
no exclusive franchise for generating and selling 
power in the county. 

One justice dissents, asserting that the duty 
of the court is to protect the company from 
injury. 

Findings of the court are sent out to PWA 
attorneys to be entered in the record of 52 other 
cases in which utility interests seek to enjoin 
the PWA from thus advancing funds for munici- 
pal power plants. 


Unmasking the Lobbyists: 


A Recommendation to Congress 


To penetrate possible disguise of those seek- 
ing to influence legislation, a House committee 
recommends enactment of a lobby publicity law. 

The committee is the one appointed last July 
to investigate the methods used by utility and 
other interests to defeat or promote passage of 
the Utility Holding Company measure contain- 








—Wide World. 
ANOTHER SHIP JOINS THE FLEET 
The Destroyer U. S. S. “Smith” slides down the 
ways at Mare Island Navy Yard, California, to be- 
come the latest addition to the fighting sea forces 
of the United States. 





ing the so-called death sentence clause. 

First the committee reports: 

“Little or no evidence of improper contacts 
between utility lobbyists and membership of 
House. Unloosing a highly charged avalanche 
of propaganda, as done by Committee of Public 
Utility Executives and independently by the As- 
sociated Gas and Electric Company, is unwhole- 
some and inimical to the public interest. Send- 
ing of “faked” messages is a nefarious practice.” 

Then it recommends: 

Congress should enact a measure requiring all 
lobbyists to register, giving an account to Con- 
gress of the money spent and the sources from 
which it is obtained. This, says the committee, 
is not to stop the privilege of lobbying, but to 
show who the lobbyists are and what they spend 
the money for. 





A New Attempt to Unravel 
The Ship Subsidy Tangle 


To unravel the tangle of interests complicating 
the problem of enlarging the merchant marine, 
a new attempt. is made in a new Ship Subsidy 
Bill introduced into Congress. 

Desired by the Government is a larger num- 
ber of first class merchant ships that may be 
used as auxiliary craft in time of war. 

But shipping, unlike the Navy, is in private 
hands, so direct building by the Government is 
out of the question. Hope of profit, being small, 
does not induce a large unaided shipbuilding 
program. 

How then to use Federal funds to effect the 
purpose without having an unduly large amount 





of them drained off into private profit—that is 
the essential problem. 

The Copeland bill, long lying idle, would sub- 
sidize shipbuilding and operation, recapturing 
practically all profits above 10 per cent in build- 
ing and 6 per cent in operating. 

A new bill, sponsored by Senator Guffey, would 
recapture only half the profits above these 
figures. 

Both bills limit executive salaries to $25,000 a 
year. 


A Life-and-death Struggle 


For Slum-clearance Program 


May the American Government build houses 
and rent them as part of a program of reemploy- 
ment? 

Preparatory to argument on that question be- 
fore the bar of the Supreme Court, the Public 
Works Administration and its opponents file 
briefs on which may hang the future of low- 
cost housing throughout all the years to come. 

Contends the PWA: Congress has the power, 
in spending for the public welfare, to condemn 
land and erect houses. 

Reply opponents, representing tax payers and 
real estate interests who object to a $1,618,000 
slum-clearance project at St. Louis, Mo.: 

“This policy is armost the last step in Com- 
munism. If it is carried to its logical conclusion, 
a third of the population will be Government 
tenants, probably free from local taxes. If the 
Government can engage in the proprietary busi- 
ness of landlord, there is no business into which 
it may not enter.” 

Counting on a favorable outcome for the PWA, 
the American Federation of Labor asks a law 
setting up a permanent Housing Authority armed 
with half a billion dollars to promote aggressively 
the building of low-priced adequate homes. 








Holding Company's Escape 
From the SEC’s Net 


The utility industry celebrates a set-back to 
the Government’s plans for control over holding 
companies. 

The set-back comes with a decision in the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals at Charlotte, N. C., 
which, though not holding the Public Utility Act 
of 1935 unconstitutional, would reduce its ef- 
fectiveness to narrow proportions. 

Receivers of the American States Public Ser- 
vice Company are told that this holding com- 
pany, though controlling units in many States, 
is not in interstate commerce, nor are these units 
in interstate commerce, since each one operates 
in one State only. Hence, says the Court, the 
top company and its units need not register 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission 
for the purposes of the Act. 

Another point made by the Court: Use of the 
mails may not be prohibited to those companies 
disobeying the law, since such prohibition would 
be regulating not the use of the mails, but the 
users of the mails. 


———_—________.» 
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That— That— 


Eastman’s office of coordinator of 


That— 











Acting under high inside orders, 
several important New Deal leaders 
have gone into training for a 
strenuous selling campaign which 
they will soon carry to the coun- 
try. Each administrator is being 
made responsible for public sup- 
port for his program. 


* * 


That— 

In private White House confer- 
ences on spending, the big spenders 
are being called on to defend and 
explain their outlays and that some 
have stumbled in the process. Re- 
sult will be reflected in shift of 
funds from one spender to an- 
other. 


That— 

New Deal inner circles are turning 
thumbs down on any ambitious 
plan to use further federal credit 
to back up a large scale low-cost 
housing program. The whole hous- 
ing drive is expected to simmer 
down to a reorganization of the 
Federal Housing Administration as 
a means of stimulating private in- 
vestment in building. 


It is not generally known an as- 
sistant of Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell 
wrote the Soil Conservation Act 
on which the new farm program is 
built and that the Resettlement 
Administration, headed by Dr. Tug- 
well, is angling for a hand in ad- 
inistration of the new plan. 


* + 


That— 

Sources close to the White House 
privately say only executive inter- 
vention can save the Passama- 
quoddy project to harness the tides 
from being scratched from the list 
of public works projects as a re- 
sult of strong inside New Deal 
pressure against that vast venture. 


* + 


That— 
AAA officials are privately say- 
ing they are “appalled” at the ad- 
ministrative difficulties confront- 
ing them as they set about run- 
ning a new type farm program, 

* * * 


That— 
Railroad labor executives, formerly 


opposing an extension of Joseph B. 


transportation, are considering an 
about-face. They see more hope 
in his recommendations for safe- 
guarding the interests of employes 
displaced by efficiencies than can 
be secured by direct negotiations 
with the railroads. Unless ex- 
tended by Congress, Mr, Eastman’s 
office ceases to exist after next 
June. 
* * 


That— 

Behind the scenes the Treasury is 
running into difficulty in trying to 
get a new Undersecretary possess- 
ing these qualifications: Compe- 
tent, favorable to the New Deal 
and satisfactory to bankers and 
Senators alike. 


* &* * 


That— 

Insiders say orders against com- 
ment on pending legislation are 
being more strictly enforced in the 
executive branch of the govern- 
ment than at any other time dur- 
ing the present Administration. 
Departmental legislative proposals 
clear directly through the White 
House. 


Experience with the emergency 
set-up is leading high administra- 
tive officials confidentially to press 
for a policy of decentralization of 
operations. That is the plan for 
the new farm program and will 
probably be followed in the new 
housing proposals. 


- 


* * * 


That— 

Inner New Deal trade experts are 
frankly pessimistic over concrete 
results to come from the proposed 
Pan-American Conference. Argen- 
tinian trade for which the United 
States is angling is made up of 
commodities produced plentifully 
here. Consequently, experts say, 
they are not good subjects for bar- 
gaining. 


That— ’ 
The AAA has quietly taken advan- 
tage of its suspended status during 
recent weeks to weed out some of 
its surplus personnel. Most of the 
employes who have been given 
“furloughs” are not to be rehired 
under the new farm agency set-up 








Cheaper Train Travel: 
A Summer Prospect 


Cheaper railroad travel is coming after June 2. 

It is assured by the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which, in a 6-to-4 deci- 
sion, sets passenger fares at 2 cents a mile for 
day coaches, in place of the present 3.6 cents, 
and 3 cents a mile for Pullman coaches. Fares 
for travel on special trains may be higher. 

Purpose of the change: To capture for the 
railroads a larger share of the travel market and 
thereby to increase passenger revenue. 

To bus operators, the move means reconsider- 
ation of their rates if they are to compete with 
the railroads, 

To the public, it means reconsideration of the 
merits of motor car trips as compared with those 
in public conveyances. 





States Win, Banks Lose 
On a Tax Bill Maneuver 


Ambushed at the moment of victory, a bill 
comes to nought which would have relieved na- 
tional banks from State taxation on that part 
of their stock owned by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. In some States the tax is 
passed on to the RFC. 

The bill passes uneventfully through the Sen- 
ate and wins House approval on a standing vote 
by 111 to 89. 

Then its opponents, enemies of tax-exempt 
securities, demand a roll call vote and in a sud- 
den mustering of strength defeat the measure 
by 172 to 164. 

RFC Chairman Jesse Jones had favored the 
measure, seeing in it an inducement to prevent 
banks from retiring rapidly their preferred 
stock and capital notes held by his credit emer- 
gency corporation. The Supreme Court had re- 


—Underwood & Underwood. 


ON THE DOTTED LINE 


Vice President John N. Garner signs the new farm 

bill which was passed by Congress following the 

invalidation of the AAA by the Supreme Court. 
The bill is now in the hands of the President. 





cently ruled the stock taxable in the absence of 
a law granting exemption. 

Total stock held by the RFC in national banks: 
460 million dollars. 


Rail-Ship Competition 
And Government Ownership 


How soon, if at all, will Uncle Sam own all the 
railroads? And why? 

That question is canvassed in House commit- 
tee hearings on a bill which would permit rail- 
roads to charge lower freight rates for long 
hauls than for the sum of the shorter inter- 
mediate hauls. The purpose is to allow them to 
compete with ships serving the two ends of 
each long-haul route. 

Transportation Coordinator Joseph B. East- 
man, opposing the measure, is charged by Rep- 
resentative Samuel B. Pettengill (Dem.), of In- 
diana with seeking to keep the railroads weak so 
as to hasten Government ownership. The roads 
are now, Mr. Pettengill asserts, being driven 
rapidly into receivership. 

Shipping interests vigorously oppose the bill. 
Supporting their view, Representative Schuyler 
O. Bland (Dem.), of Virginia, asserts that the 
bill will itself bring on Government ownership, 
since its effect will be to raise transportation 
rates and their increase in turn will create popu- 
lar demand for Federal acquisition. 





A Drama of the Army 
And “Political Comment” 


Free speech in the Army draws down a penalty. 

The free speech is that of Major General 
Johnson Hagood, who, in testifying before a 
House committee, had critically referred to WPA 
expenditures as “stage money.” The Chief of 
Staff had told the committee that the general 
might testify without fear of punishment. 

The penalty is relief from his command until 
further orders. General Hagood’s retirement age 
arrives in June, 1937. 

Secretary of War Dern, praising General Ha- 
good’s ability but recalling past “eccentricities, 
flippancy, irresponsible and intemperate state- 
ments,” thus comments on his remarks before 
the committee: 

“Common sense should have made him under- 

tand that political never proper in 
an Army officer, may not freely be made.” 


comments, 
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[Continued from Page 1) 
for new Government experiments. 


¢ More to this trend than usual 
“swing to the right” preceding 
Treasury financing periods. Pres- 
ident realizes people, particular- 
ly business men, must be con- 
vinced Government is committed 
to program of economy if busi- 
ness recovery is to continue in 
face of mounting public debt. 
Increased confidence also neces- 
sary to insure success of financ- 
ing program, not only in March, 
but at periods through remainder 
of year. 

Success of huge March fi- 

nancing is 
Administration moves have 
tended to fill banks with more 
money than they know what to 
do with. Recent economy trend 
also has impressed bankers fa- 
vorably. Although Treasury has 
been long committed to policy of 
quarterly financing it may find 
that money raised this month may 
not last until June 15. Financing 
earlier than June 15 may be 
necessary. 


Relief a Continuing Problem: 


assured. Recent. 
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CURTAILMENT OF SPENDING AND LENDING 


AND ITS EFFECT O 


HE New Deal this week sets out 
with a new experiment—the 
only one projected for the present 
year—aimed at spending $500,000,000 
annually to conserve the nation’s 
soil. 

As that experiment starts, the 
amber light is showing for others, 
already under way. Official caution 
is the accepted order of the day, 
owing to legal hurdles, economy 
hurdles and election hurdles ahead. 

The slower pace of Government 
activity is being accompanied by 
White House surveys of all the 
spending and lending activities to 
determine whether even this slowing 
pace should undergo further ad- 
justmient. 

What the conclusion is to be, Mr. 
Rooseevit has not revealed, but de- 
velopments occurring in alphabeti- 
cal agencies serve as signs of what 
he is finding out. 

Thus far, so far as records dis- 
close, the only activities of the New 
Deal that have definitely been dis- 
continued are those of NRA, which 
was overturned by the Supreme 
Court, and those of Subsistence 
Honesteads, which were terminated 
by creation of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration. 

The farm program came to a tem- 
porary halt following the Supreme 
Court action of Jan. 6 but a sub- 
stitute plan is just starting opera- 
tion. 


| ECHOES OF EARLY DAYS 


Money for relief is Presi- | 


dent’s big worry outside of taxes. 
Congress will be asked to appro- 
priate two billion dollars more 
for relief during next fiscal year. 
President plans to continue pres- 
ent work relief program for an- 
other year. Relief load shows no 
signs of diminishing with confi- 


dential estimates showing more | 


than five million families getting 
help from the nation, States or 
localities. 


No doubt Congress will vote | 
money asked for relief since 


no taxes to cover will be sought. 


But debate in Congress over re- | 


lief funds will let loose political 
whirlwinds. First sample of 
coming fight was furnished in 
Senate last week when one Demo- 
cratic Senator from West Vir- 
ginia charged that relief money 
was being used to build a political 
machine for the State’s other 
Democratic Senator. Major 
changes in the relief set-up now 
appear likely to be made in ad- 
vance of the President’s message 
which will go to Congress J/ate 
this month, There will be no Jes- 
sening of expenditures but tighter 
administration. 


\@ Housing Plan Fades: With 
'~ economy now the watchword 
the President is not likely to take 
a chance on backing mammoth 
Federal subsidies for low-cost 
housing. Advocates of this am- 





bitious program are just begin- | 


ning to realize that the cards are 
stacked against adoption of a pro- 
gram to their liking. 


iG Utilities: Power “yardsticks” 

will be kept in the back- 
ground pending two develop- 
ments. One is final determina- 
tion of the right of the PWA to 
Jend money to municipalities for 
power systems. This right is very 
important for selling of “yard- 
stick” power. The other reason 
for slowness is the need for a 


good showing in economy. The | 


Columbia Valley project will be 
passed over until after the elec- 
tion for economy réasons and to 
meet temporarily the rising tide 
against Government competition 
with private business. 
@¢ Labor.—American Federation 
of Labor forces are mustering 
behind the Walsh bill to prescribe 
NRA labor standards for firms 


Running down the alphabet, a 
survey of the activities now under 
White House study discloses: 

AAA (Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration). —The task of work- 
ing out soil conservation programs 
for nearly 5,000,000 farms confronts 
AAA Officials. 
headquarters more nearly reminds of 
early New Deal days than any other 
in the city. The myriad details that 
go with demand for overnight op- 
eration of a 
crop adjustment keep this agency 
busy night and day. Instead of con- 


tracting, the AAA is one agency that | 


is expanding to take in new terri- 
tory. 

WPA (Works Progress Adminis- 
tration).—Next to farm relief, work 
relief provides Washington with its 
present biggest show. Here, too, of- 
ficials are working at top speed, but 
instead of trying to start something, 
they are striving to get under 
stronger control what already has 
started. This agency for providing 
jobs for 3,500,000 unemployed is a 
survivor of FERA (Relief Adminis- 
tration) and of CWA (Civil Works 
Administration). While AAA has 
come through half a congressional 
battle with only the question of a 
tax for financing to be settled, WPA 
is getting ready to run the Congres- 
sional guantlet. It counts on strong 
support from the President. 

PWA (Public Works Administra- 
tion). —Officials say that this emer- 
gency set-up—once charged with 


the job of pump priming—is in the 
Mr. Roosevelt has | 


liquidation stage. 
moved future public works appro- 
priations out of the emergency bud- 
get and into the regular Govern- 
ment budget. Much of the $3,300,- 
000,000 appropriation of 1933, which 
was to prime the pump of business, 
remains unspent. Officials admit 
that they have learned that large 
scale public works involve long 
planning and are relatively slow in 
taking hold. As a recovery experi- 
ment PWA is gradually passing from 
the picture. 

HOLC (Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration).—Nearly a million families 
now owe the Federal Government 
about three billion dollars in 
the form of mortgages on their 
homes. Uncle Sam is the world’s 
biggest mortgage creditor, but 





having Government contracts or 
borrowing Government money. 
Chances of enactment are esti- 
mated at 50-50. 
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As a result their | 


nation-wide plan of 

















Caution Is Likely Signal For Alphabets! 
_ As Hurdles of Various Types Appear 





has halted that operation. Now 
he is coming into ownership of 
thousands of the homes on which 
loans were made. HOLC is a huge 
| real estate management operation. 


Already, moves are starting in Con- 

gress to reduce interest rates on the 

HOLC loans.from five per cent to 
three per cent. These moves are op- 
| posed by the Administration. 

FCA (Farm Credit Administra- 
| tion)—What HOLC was to the city 
| home owners, FCA was to the farm 
| owners. The Government as a re- 
sult owns the bulk of the farm mort- 
gage debt. New lending is being 
turned over to land banks but the 
Government is remaining in the 
farm banking picture up to the hilt. 

FHA (Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration).—A whirl of backstage ac- 
tvity is centering around the Hous- 
ing Administration. This is an ex- 
periment in Government guidance 
to attract private credit to the home 
building and home repair field, 
through mortgage guarantees. But 
a strong element in the Administra- 
tion and in Congress wants the Gov- 
ernment to use its credit to sub- 
sidize slum clearance and low-cost 
housing on a broad scale. The con- 
flict is between private financing 
and Government financing and sub- 
sidy. Mr. Roosevelt is being called 
on to hold the scales. 

RFC_ . (Reconstruction 
Corporation).—A year ago and two 
years ago, RFC was down on the 
books as one of the Government’s 
biggest spenders. Now it makes 
more money than it spends. This 
agency operated by Jesse Jones 
gradually has pulled out of the big 
loan business and has gone into the 
collection business. Borrowers among 
the banks and railroads and insur- 
ance companies are paying up. Mr. 
Jones now assures the President 
that he expects every dollar loaned 
finally to be returned to the Govern- 
ment so that RFC can wind up 
some day in the black. 

CCC (Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion).—Here is an agency for lend- 
ing money on farm crops that 
started as an adjunct of RFC, now 
holds loans on more cotton than the 
old Farm Board ever owned, and is 
about to branch out as a separate 
Federal agency to serve as an arm 
of the new AAA. Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, counts on 
using CCC as a farm price stabilizer. 


A BUDDING EXPERIMENT 

REA (Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration).—Morris L. Cooke has 
been busy for nearly a year seek- 
ing to build up a broad experiment 
in rural electrification. Thus far 
very little Federal money has found 
| its way out into rural electrification 
projects. Now Congress is being 
asked by Senator Norris (Rep.), of 
Nebraska, to appropriate $100,000,000 
a year for nine years to foster the 
program that Mr. Cooke has started. 
The President said that money to 
start a broader program might come 
out of the RFC without complicat- 
ing the budget. Congress, if it ap- 
proves the broader experiment, is 
expected to cut the funds far below 
| the $100,000,000 a year. REA is found 
| to be a budding experiment. 

TVA (Tennessee Valley Authority). 
—Supreme Court approval of power 
sale from TVA’s Wilson Dam has 
given this agency a_ distinction 
denied many other New Deal crea- 
tions. It can point to judicial ap- 
| proval. Officials of the organiza- 
tion now stress the idea that they 
are experimenting with the planned 
development of natural resources of 
an entire region. Congress is get- 
ting plans to extend the idea to 
other river basins, but President 
| Roosevelt is opposed to any broad 
| expansion of the TVA program until 

the results of this experiment are 

more evident. Senators report that 

he prefers to go slow with duplicate 
| plans to harness the Columbia or 
the Mississippi or other rivers. 

RA (Resettlement Administration). 
—Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell was al- 
lotted several hundreds of millions of 
dollars and broad power to give des- 
titute farmers a new start in the 
world, to retire poor land from use, 
to carry on an experiment in sub- 
urban housing and to shift popula- 
tion. He has found the task much 
more complicated than his advisers 
at first expected it to be. As a result 
some of the money that was to be 
used for resettlement is being shifted 
to work relief. Dr. Tugwell’s big- 
gest job is that of trying to finance 
the rehabilitation of about 400,000 
farm families that were hard hit by 
the drought. This experiment is 
moving slowly. 


SURE PLACE IN SUN 

ECW (Emergency Conservation 
Work).—The Civilian Conservation 
Corps has won a place in the regu- 
lar governmental establishment 
with its plan for combining relief 
and youth training with reforesta- 
tion. Plans for cutting down the 
scope of the program from care of 
500,000 youths to 300,000 is meeting 
with strong opposition in Congress. 
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Few knocks have been directed at | 


this operation. 

Commodity Dollar. The early New 
Deal idea of basing the future of 
the American dollar on the prices 
of commodities, so far as can be 
learned officially, has been lost in 
the shtuffle of developments. Mr. 
Roosevelt has admitted that his 
gold buying experiment was a dis- 
appointment. He has expressed, 
through his Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, an interest in getting world 
currencies back on a stable basis. 
Instead of a commodity dollar, the 
American people have what Treas- 
ury Officials say is a “gold bullion 
dollar,” with the United States on a 
modified gold standard. 

Silver Buying. If somebody would 
bring forward a simple and easy 
plan, responsible Government of- 
ficials admit that they would jump 
at the chance to use the plan to end 
an experiment that has little Ad- 
ministration sympathy. Congress, 
however, has directed that the 
Treasury buy silver either until the 
market price reaches $1.28 an ounce 
or until the value of silver held by 
the Government equals one-third of 
the value of the gold. About two 
years of buying on a large scale finds 
both objectives far from realization. 


A DOUBT ARISES 

Shelter Belt. When the worst 
drought of the century burned up 
the crops of the Middle West during 
1934, Mr. Roosevelt jumped at the 
chance to spend $75,000,000 building 
a 1,000 miie long belt of trees 
through the middle of the country. 
The belt was to be 100 miles wide. 


N NEW DEAL ‘EXPERIMENTS’ 


+ 





spending, held over recent weeks at 
the White House, have surveyed all 
of these experiments. 

Those who have attended these 
meetings say that the general theme 
was one of trimming down where 
results failed to come up to expecta- 
tions, with emphasis on planning 
and spending to be devoted to AAA 
and WPA during the coming fiscal 
year. 

The President once said that ex- 
periments tried and found wanting 
would be discarded. 

Thus far, almost no New Deal ex- 
periment has been acknowledged by 


| the White House to have failed of its 


purpose. Few have been completely 


| discarded except through action by 


Now, on second thought, with the | 


drought broken and doubt of the 
ability to grow trees in the dry 


areas, Much increased, the project ‘| 


is being shelved by Congress. 


Conferences on lending and 


the Supreme Court, or through con- 
solidation with some other activity. 

At present more than 800,000 
civilian employes are engaged in op- 
erating the Federal machine—an in- 
crease of about 235,000 since March, 
1933. 
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AUSTRALIA 


TOUR NO. 1... $480 up 


51-day all-expense tour to 
Australia, $480 up, Cabin 
Class...6 days in Australia. 
Sail on the speedy Aorangi 
or Niagara. From Van- 
couver or Victoria in Can- 
ada’s Evergreen Playground 
to Honolulu, Fiji, Auck- 
land, Sydney. Connect at 
Honolulu from California 
ports. Round trip to Syd- 
ney, First Class... $574 up. 
Details from youR OWN 
AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 
C. E. Phelps, General Agent, 
14th and New York Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D, C. 
National 0758. 
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We Show 
Actual Photographs 


TO LET YOU SEE THE QUICK-ACTING 
PROPERTY OF REAL BAYER ASPIRIN 








DROP A BAYER 
ASPIRIN TABLET INTO! 
A GLASS OF WATER. 









BY THE TIME IT HITS 
THE BOTTOM OF 
THE GLASS IT IS 
DISINTEGRATING. 


from Headaches, pains of rheumatism, neuritis 


ready to go to work almost instantly 
you take one. For what happens 
in that glass happens in your 
stomach when you take a BAYER 
ASPIRIN tablet. Relief comes in 
few minutes. 

Countless thousands know that 


The old adage says, “what you see 
you believe.” So the scientist, pic- 
tured above, shows you two actual 
photographs to prove the quick 
action of Genuine BAYER 
ASPIRIN. 


Look at them, and you will see 


one reason why Scientists rate about BAYER ASPIRIN. Know by 
BAYER ASPIRIN among the — experience that it brings the quick 
fastest agents, now known or ever relief you want when in distress. 
known, for the relief of headaches Keep this in mind the next time 


your work or play is handicapped 
by a bad headache, neuritis or 
rheumatic pain. And ask for Bayer 
Aspirin by its full name “BAYER 
ASPIRIN” when you buy. Learn 
for yourself how fast you can 
get relief. 


and pains of neuritis, neuralgia and 
rheumatism. 

You'll see that a Bayer Aspirin 
tablet, dropped into a glass of 
water, starts to disintegrate, or dis- 
solve, before it hits the bot- 
tom of the glass. Hence, is 
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THeERe’s a double advantage in having 
a V-8 engine in your car. It helps to 
give you fine-car roominess, as well as 











fine-car performance. 





The Ford V-8 engine takes up less 
space under the hood because of its 
compact design. And it is positioned 
forward in the chassis, in accordance 
with the most modern construction. 

More of the car’s length can thus 
be used for passengers—extra inches 
of leg room are provided in both the 
front and rear compartments. 


have 314 


Wide seats are another reason for 
the big-car roominess of the Ford. All 
seats in all body types (except the indi- 
vidual bucket-type front seats of the 
Tudor Sedans) hold three persons in 
comfort. The 1936 Fordor Sedans 
inches more elbow room in 
the rear seat because the rear-quarter 
trim is recessed above the arm rests. 

We'd like to have you ride in the || become more and more 
Ford V-8 for 1936. Actual measure- 
ments will confirm your own impres- 
sion of big-car roominess and comfort. 
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THE FORD 
POLICY 


“The car we make does 
not have to be cast aside 
every year. At any pe- 
riod a customer buys, he 
gets the best we have. 
. . » Our main purpose 
is to make a car that will 


useful, and more and 
more easy to obtain, to 
more and more people.” 





























FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


New Low Monthly Terms—ANY NEW FORD V-8 CAR CAN NOW BE PURCHASED FOR $25 A MONTH, WITH USUAL LOW DOWN-PAYMENT. SEE THE NEAREST 
FORD DEALER FOR DETAILS OF LOW MONTHLY TERMS AND NEW 4% PER MONTH FINANCE PLANS OF THE UNIVERSAL CREDIT COMPANY 
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TT twin shadows of those inescapable children 
of fate, death and taxes, fell athwart the 
White House the past week. Seedtime is passing. 
The harvest is at hand and written clearly across 
the Presidential deeds of omission and commis- 
sion was the unalterable determination to plant 
no more expenditures and to cast about for reve- 
nues to meet those which have been made. 

The now famous “windfall taxes,” revealed 
late in the week, took most of the spotlight. 

The death of Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Henry Latrobe Roosevelt, called the President 
home from the initiation of his son into his col- 
lege club at Harvard and shortened the period of 
rest and study which he had hoped to dedicate 
to the most pressing cf Administration needs. He 
had planned two more days at least in the quiet 
of his Hyde Park home where he has wrestled 
with so many problems before in his political and 
administrative career. His first important con- 
ference on his return was with the men who are 
to map the tax plan which the elimination of 
processing taxes and other eventualities has made 
necessary. 


CALL TO ALL BELIEVERS 

Sunday at Hyde Park the President had at- 
tended church and returned to call upon all be- 
lieving Americans to rally against the wave of 
agnosticism and religious strife. 

“It is no time to make capital out of religious 
disagreement,” he said in the course of his radio 
address delivered as a part of the Brotherhood 
Day celebration. “It is a time, rather, to make 
capital out of religious understanding. We who 
have faith cannot afford to fall out among our- 
selves.” 

Urging the “good neighbor” policy that has 
been the keynote of his philosophy in foreign 
relations, as the program of the community, he 
made it plain by inference that he felt no sym- 
pathy for those nations in which the state has 
interfered with the right of citizens to worship 
as they wish, or has given comfort to the scoffers 
at rite and creed. 

The day was shadowed by the news that had 
brought him away from the under-graduate fes- 
tivities at Cambridge. The next day, too, except 
for a short excursion over the snowcovered fields 
of his estate to witness tree-planting, was spent 
alone. 

On Tuesday he was back in Washington and 
early in the morning had attended the funeral 
services at St. John’s Episcopal church whose bell 
crowned dome has for many years been visible 
from the White House windows across the little 
park. 

With Mrs. Roosevelt he joined the cortege as 
it wound through the streets, over the Potomac 
and up to the gates of the National Cemetary. 
There the coffin was transferred to a gun car- 























Consumers’ Cooperatives 
Show Rapid Growth 
In This Country 


MODERN Noah’s Ark—crowded with every 
conceivable type of consumers’ cooperatives 
—is apparently riding safely through the eco- 
nomic deluge. 

The first planks for the “Ark” were trimmed 
back in 1844 by 28 weavers of the little town 
of Rochdale, England. Since that time the con- 
sumers’ cooperative movement has had a mete- 
oric rise. The first American cooperative did 
not get underway until the 1880’s. Years ago 
the movement in this country passed the swad- 
dling clothes’ stage and became a lusty child. 
In 1936 it takes on the appearance of an adult, 
which, according to many will soon have to be 
reckoned with as a rooted economic force with 
potential political aspects. 

But to go back a little—what is a consumers’ 
cooperative? 

Udo Rall, Director of the Division of Self-help 
Cooperatives (which have been nursed along 
with Federal relief funds) defines a true con- 
sumers’ cooperative as follows: “A consumer co- 
operative is a voluntary association of consumers 
organized democratically to secure for them- 
selves goods or services of known quality at the 
lowest cost compatible with fair labor condi- 
tions.” 


COOPERATIVES NUMBER 10,000 


Today America has more than 10,000 con- 
sumers’ cooperatives. These societies do bus)- 
ness with more than a million and a half mem- 
bers. The business itself runs to $365,000,000 a 
year—or a million dollars a day. 

The range of products and services in which 
cooperative societics deal includes everything 
from gasoline and oil to burials. 

Some time ago, Miss Florence Parker of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics made a comprehen- 
Sive survey of the cooperative movement in this 
country. She discovered among other things 284 
cooperative stores handling groceries, meats, 
general merchandise, fuel and students’ sup- 
plies; 499 gasoline filling stations; 12 fuel yards, 
19 restaurants or boarding houses; 10 bakeries; 
9 undertaking establishments, and 8 dairies. 
Other enterprises operated by these societies 
included a pasteurizing plant, a garage. a truck- 
ing business, a printing plant, a laundry, a bar, 
a dance hall, a clubroom, an ice-cream parlor, a 
bean-cleaning plant, a tailor shop, a huckster 
truck, and a workers’ center. 
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‘Windfall’ Taxes—Spenders Get Short ‘Shrift From White House — Death 
Curtails a Vacation—Seeds, Vetoes and Economy 
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Underwood & Underwood. 


BRAILLE BOOKS OVER AUTOS 
Unknown to most persons, a modern library for 
the blind exists on the upper floor of the White 
House garage in Washington. Miss Harper and 
Mr. Yeatman, of the library staff, are arranging 

the books. 











riage and with an escort of Marines, whom he 
once commanded, with bluejackets walking be- 
side the white horses and with high officers in 
their uniforms, Col. Roosevelt was laid away. 
At the grave stood the President, Mrs. Roose- 
velt beside him. Together they drove back to 
the White House where the President took up 
his interrupted tasks. The usual afternoon con- 
ference with the press was cancelled. 
Meanwhile another colorful figure had passed 
from the political scene. News of the death of 
Former Governor Ritchie, contestant for the 
Presidential nomination at Chicago, had reached 
the President at his breakfast table. His tele- 
gram of condolence described Maryland’s popular 
statesman as “a very old personal friend.” 


A VETO FOR ECONOMY 


The next day, attempting to secure’the tran- 


quility which he had originally retired to Hyde 
Park to secure, the President remained in his 
study. From it emanated, however, a veto of the 
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‘ Seed Loan bill, a veto symptomatic of the new 


economy policy. Funds for any seed loans 
granted now must come from relief funds al- 
ready voted. In other words the money must be 
“found” in one of the corners now being so in- 
dustriously swept for stray dollars, voted but un- 
used, 

Thursday the agenda was short, mostly routine 
with the exception of a call from Charles Hous- 
saye of the semi-official Havas news agency of 
France and a luncheon for the Business Advisory 
Council headed by Secretary Roper of the Le- 
partment of Commerce. The afternoon, once 
more, was turned over to paper work. 

In the evening was the tax conference, which 
it was announced was to be of an “exploratory 
nature” since the President was not as yet pre- 
pared to offer any specific suggestions for legisla- 
tion. Vice President Garner, Senator Barkley, 
Speaker Byrns, Secretary Morgenthau, Senator 
Harrison, Chairman Doughton of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, Representative Bankhead, 
Herman Oliphant, General Counsel, and George 
Hass of the Treasury attended. 


COOLED HEELS 


By 10:30 p. m. no news had reached the news- 
paper men in the Press Room and nervous lest 
they miss something they ventured out to gather 
about the front door of the White House proper. 
But it was not until midnight that the conferees 
filed out with small grist for the shivering crowd 
that shot questions at them. 

What the conferees didn’t say that night the 
President, next morning, did. Bright sun shone 
into the oval office. When the not-over-expect- 
ant crowd assembled, without asking for ques- 
tions, the President looked up from some notes 
in long hand before him and remarked that he 
supposed they wanted to know about last night’s 
conference. They had waited nearly twenty 
minutes for the doors to open, (the set time for 
the conference is ten-thirty) and now, at seven 
minutes before eleven the President leaned back 
and began to tell the story of the “windfall 
taxes.” 

With hardly an interruption he continued, 
speaking so slowly that even those taking his 
words down in longhand had little difficulty in 
following him verbatim. He did not pause for 
questions for nearly a quarter of an hour and 

















River Falls, Wisconsin, one of 


# CO-OP LAUNDRY 
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—Wide World. 
DOCTOR OF JURISPRUDENCE 
President Roosevelt receives an honorary degree 
from Dr. Charles E. Beury, President of Temple 
University, at the founders’ day exercises of the 
Philadelphia college. 





continued—with only a few scattered answers 
until 11:20 when the conference ended. 

In the “Trend of American Business,” on page 
14 of this issue, is given the gist of his remarks, 
so the story need not be reported here, but the 
manner of the telling is worth comment. 

The remarks were followed closely, only a few 
questions were asked checking on the various 
sums involved and later the press was furnished 
with the notes themselves in the President’s 
own handwriting, containing the breakdown of 
the figures. 

The gist of the story was that the Treasury 
had two needs to balance the budget, thrown 
out of kilter by events occurring after it had 
been drawn up. One was to find new funds to 
pay the bonus. The second was to find a sub- 
stitute for the processing taxes ordered re- 
turned by the Supreme Court. These taxes, 
which had been impounded and were ordered 
paid back, the President said were a “windfall” 
to the recipients, and it was his suggestion that 











—B. A. E. Photo. 
TYPICAL example of the cooperative movement in America is this successful farmers’ cooperative laundry at 

















the hundreds of such projects ranging from pasteurizing plants to dance halls. 





And these were activties reported from only if 


463 cooperatives out of the 10,000 and more 
which have spread ivy-like across the face ot 
America. ' 

Farm and rural cooperatives by far occupy 
the largest part of the movement. In the last 
few years, however, the urban cooperative move- 
ment has made impressive strides. The reason 
according to cooperative officials, lies in the faci 
that the economic distress hit the cities much 
later than the rural areas. 

American farms use about $2.000,000,000 worth 
of farm supplies every year. Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration officials say that fully $250,000,000- 
or one-cighth—is now purchased cooperatively 
Further, several of the farm cooperatives are 
now expanding their fields of action to include 
housing, groceries, and general merchandise as 
well as general farm supplies. 

Recent reports reveal 25 farm associations eacia 
doing a farm supply business of more than one 
million dollars a year. The total farm supply 
business for these"25 associations is probably wei! 
over one hundred million dollars a year. In 
addition, there are also one hundred other asso- 
ciations, each of which do an annual volume of 
supply business of over one hundred thousand 
dollars. 


Now let us see what our own Uncle Sam 
doing to aid in the rapid growth of the con- 
sumers’ cooperative movement 

The Farm Credit Acts of 1933 and 1935 au- 
thorized the “banks for cooperatives,” of the 








Farm Credit Administration, to make loans to 
farmers’ purchasing associations for operating 
purposes and for financing facilities. Here is a 
source of cheap credit—for the law provides that 
bona fide farmers’ marketing and purchasing 
cooperatives may receive loans up to 60 per cent 
of the value of their assets at interest rates 
not to exceed 6 per cent a year. 


FERA LOANS TO 27 STATES 


Back in 1931 Congress recognized self-help 
cooperatives—associations bern directly out ol 
the chaos of depression. Al! over America, un- 
employed and destitute people were forming 
themselves into groups in order to barter their 
idle man power for goods and services. A clause 
in the Relief Act of 1933 empowered the FERA 
to aid such groups through direct grants-in-aid. 

A summary of the past two and a half years— 
Director Rall of the Self-help Cooperatives re- 
veals a total of $3,157,613 granted by the FERA 
to 27 States and two territories. He estimates— 
“conservatively”—that about 30,000 needy work- 
ers with their dependents, or a .total of 100,000 
people, have benefited from this program. 

At present, he estimates there are some 217 
organizations actively functjoning. 

The Federal Credit Unions are a relatively re- 
cent adjunct to governmental consumer machin- 
ery. Now credit unions are not newcomers on 
the American skyline. They have as a matter 
of fact been resident on our soil for about 25 


+ 





years. But it wasn’t until late in 1934 that the 
Federal Government decided to offer its educa- 
tional, administrative and organizational powers 
to the movement. 

What are these unions? Simply cooperative 
organizations of persons with common employers 
or common professional interests who pool their 
savings on a small scale to promote their own 
credit needs to meet such emergencies as acci- 
dent, illness, childbirth, or death. The Federal 
Credit Union according to C. R. Orchard, di- 
rector of the Credit Union section of the FCA, 
not only provides the borrower with emergency 
funds but provides a safe deposit for, small sav- 
ings. There are now more than 1,000 Federal 
credit unions. Officials say that the rate of 
growth in numbers has already accelerated to 
about 100 per month. 


FEDERAL AGENCIES A STIMULUS 


Two new Federal agencies whose business is 
primarily power seem destined to provide 
further stimulus to the cooperative movement. 

One is the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

To date, three cooperatives are being supplied 
with TVA power and negotiations are underway 
for seven others. 

In the case of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, power is made available to con- 
sumers’ cooperatives by 20-year loans from the 
REA at 3 per cent—for constructing and main- 
taining electric distribution lines. The lines will 
be owned by the local electrification cooperative 

















Congress impose revenues that would touch 
those who had benefited by this “windfall.” 

The word itself, with its pastoral flavor, usu- 
ally defined as fruit brought down by the wind 
rather than that which has been garnered by 
honest toil, had its effect — aroused curiosity, 
made headlines. Might it be put in direct quotes? 
It might. Where did it come from? It had been 
found in some paper, but not, the President 
added, a newspaper. 


A LITTLE LAUGHTER: 


There was one laugh to break the wrapt at- 
tention and still, for a moment, the hurrying 
pencils. It was when the President, again ques- 
tioned, indicated that the tax would amount to 
a high percentage of the “windfall.” 

So engrossed were the listeners in the pro- 
posed methods for securing the money to pay 
for the bonus and the new farm legislation that 
no one asked about the signing of the latter 
bill now on the Presidential desk along with the 
new neutrality law. The latter, of course, had to 
be signed before the first of March since the tem- 
porary legislation expired then. 

Repeated questions as to what specific methods 
would be used to collect the tax were answered 
with the same reply as had been implied from 
the start—that was up to Congress. The Treas- 
ury might offer a selection but Congress must 
choose. It was unmistabily “their baby” now. 

Filing out, reporters saw Senator McNary of 
Oregon, waiting for an appointment and like- 
wise waiting to hear that the President was op- 
posed to “another TVA” for the Columbia River 
Valley this session—one more evidence that the 
spending lid was on and screwed down as tight 
as the White House could do it. 


CALIFORNIA—CHARGES PREPAID 

Later in the afternoon the President was 
warned to prepare for a $10.75 earful concerning 
the League of Professional Workers, paid for by 
the cities of Oakland and Berkeley and delivered 


_ over the long-distance telephone by George Gray- 


don, one of the group’s organizers. 

Signing of the neutrality law with due form 
and accompanied by a statement concluded the 
major functions of the week, spent for the most 
part, as far as the President was concerned, in 
words and deeds which underlined his expressed 
determination to offer the nation a balanced 
budget of the “ordinary expenses” of govern- 
ment. As to the “other budget” which must dis- 
pose of that haunting question mark whose size 
nobody has been able to determine—relief—well, 
that, it appears, will not be dealt with until 
after the fishing trip which the President still 
hopes to take sometime toward the end of March. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE 
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and will be mortgaged to the United States Gov- 
ernment until the loan is entirely repaid, as 
the government is furnishing a 100 per cent in- 
vestment in the construction of the lines. 

‘And so it goes. With its powerful resources 
the Federal Government is making it compara- 
tively simple for consumers to organize them- 
selves into cooperatives whether they be in the 
nature of fishing “co-ops” along the New Eng- 
land Coast or retail consumers’ cooperative so- 
cieties in the thickly populated* rural districts 
of the Middle West. 

What’s ahead for the consumers’ cooperative 
movement in America? 

Here is what Roger Ward Babson, economist 
and statistician, has to say: 

“Potentially it (the consumers’ movement) has 
enough votes, enough money and enough eco- 
nomic soundness to split things wide open. As 
the leaders of such crusades will know—if con- 
Sumers ever get organized and go into real ac- 
tion, our present retailing, wholesaling and pro- 
ducing systems might be blown to bits. 

“At present there are four kegs of dynamite: 
Consumers are already entrenched in Wash- 
ington. * * * Another attempt will be made to 
tighten up the food and drug laws. * * * Con- 
sumers’ advisory services undertake to inform 
their members on the merits of various makes 
of goods. Finally—and this may become the 
biggest keg of all—there is dogged growth of 
consumers’ cooperative societies of the Rochdale 
type. In the United States there are 10,000 get- 
ting a foothold. Some are large, some are small 
—all are symptoms.” 


BILL PENDING IN CONGRESS 


Just a few weeks ago Representative Byron N. 
Scott (Dem.), of Long Beach, California, intro- 
duced a bill which would place the Government 
deeper than ever in the business of extending 
aid to consumers’ cooperatives. Under this 
measure a central bank and local banks for con- 
sumer cooperatives would be formed. These 
banks would be empowered to make loans to 
consumer cooperatives whether composed of 
country, town, or city dwellers. Loans would 
carry no more than 6 per cent interest and would 
be restricted in amount to 100 per cent of the 
borrower’s tangible assets. 

DerExK Fox. 
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THE NEW FARM PROGRAMS: 


LATEST FEDERAL CONTROLS 





Soil Conservation Bounties and Grants to 48 “Little 


AAA’s” Approved 





ENRY A. WALLACE, as Secretary 
of Agriculture, now has had half 

a billion dollars placed at his dis- 
posal by Congress with orders to: 

1.—Preserve and improve soil fer- 
tility. 

2.—Promote the economic use and 
conservation of land. 

3.—Diminish the exploitation and 
wasteful and unscientific use of na- 
tional soil resources. 

4—Protect rivers and harbors 
against results of soil erosion in aid 
of maintaining navigability of waters 
and water courses. 

5.—Reestablish as rapidly as prac- 
ticable the ratio between the pur- 
chasing power of net income per 
person on farms and that of the in- 
come per person not on farms that 
prevailed between August, 1909 and 
July, 1914. 

But, in doing those things, Con- 
gress orders that he should not dis- 


| ment that bounties to build up soil 
| protection really are needed. 
The other is the heavy blanket of 
snow over the Middle West and the 
| Northwest, suggesting to Govern- 
ment weather officials that the 
drought of recent years definitely is 
broken. 

AAA officials see in that situation 
the reappearance of normal crops 
with their promise of a surplus over 
domestic market demand unless sub- 





jected to some such control as they | 


are designing. 


| WEATHER HOLDS KEY 


Much of the present farm prob- 
lem revolves around the weather. 

Drought, during the past three 
years, served to wipe out most of the 
depressing surpluses that accumu- 
lated after foreign markets had 


| largely been closed to American farm 
| products. 


courage production of foods and fi- | 


bers below a point sufficient to main- 
tain normal domestic human con- 
sumption on a basis similar to that 


Now, normal weather, if not ac- 
companied by recovery of markets, 


| might lead to rebuilt surpluses. 


during the period from 1920 to 1929, | 


taking into consideration increased 
population, declines in exports and 
current trends of consumption. 


BASIS OF GRANTS 
To carry out the purposes out- 
lined by Congress, Mr. Wallace may 


make grants from his half billion -| 


dollar fund to farmers on the fol- 
lowing basis: 

1.—Their treatment or use of land 
for soil restoration, conservation or 
prevention of soil erosion. 

2—Changes in the use of their 
land. 

3—The proportion of their crops 
going into domestic consumption. 

4.—Any combination of the stated 
conditions. 

It is with that broad mandate that 
the Secretary of Agriculture sets 
out to administer the new farm pro- 
gram, finally approved by Congress 
on February 27, and designed to re- 
place the AAA programs upset by 
the Supreme Court on January 6. 

xe 
Two bits of news are getting the 
attention of AAA officials as they 
set up the machinery to operate the 
nation’s new soil conservation pro- 
gram. 

One is the report of renewed dust 
storms in parts of the Southwest. 
This news is depended upon by 
backers of the conservation plan to 
add factual evidence to the argu- 


What of the weather outlook? 

On that score, J. B. Kincer, chief 
of the Division of Climate and Crop 
Weather, has this to say: 

“The question naturally arises: 
‘What do the present sharp return 
to an extremely cold Winter and the 
substantial recovery of moisture con- 
ditions in 1935 indicate for the im- 
mediate future?’ 

“Since these up-and-down trends 
usually cover many years, the tem- 
perature of a single Winter and the 
rainfall of one Summer do not af- 
ford the working basis for predicting 
with a confident degree of certainty. 
However, an exhaustive study of 
past records gives climatologists 
reasons to believe that the warm 
and dry trends have reached their 
natural limits, so that we may reas- 
onably expect a reversal of condi- 
tions, with a general run of colder 
and wetter weather in prospect for 
a good many years to come.” 


in the planning now under way in 
the AAA. 

The planners want a big produc- 
tion of wheat during the present 
year. They believe that big volume, 
even at some sacrifice of price, will 
be profitable to wheat farmers in 
view of the improved supply and de- 
mand situation throughout the 
world. 

But that raises the question: 

“How can wheat farmers get their 
Share of the prospective half billion 





payments if they don’t hold part of 
their crop land out of use?” 

The answer is that under the new 
farm plan, payments also may be 
made on the basis of restoring to 
farmers pre-war purchasing power 
“parity” between their income and 
the income of city people. 

In other words, farmers are prom- 
ised Government help to assure them 
of a definite portion of the national 
income. The new basis involves an 
income goal for farmers of about 20 
per cent more, than the old AAA 
“parity” basis. 

These payments to augment farm 
income can be made to producers of 
a crop even when those producers 
do not practice soil conservation by 
holding some of their land from in- 
tensive use. 

Then ‘there is another side to the 
picture as viewed by present officials. 


TOO MUCH CORN AND COTTON 

On this side are found corn and 
cotton. The Government is inter- 
ested in inducing corn farmers and 
cotton farmers to take part of their 
land from those crops and turn it 
into soil conserving crops like 
grasses and legumes. 

The reason is that the country al- 


| ready has about 8,000,000 bales more 
| cotton than it is likely to sell, and 


has too small a supply of livestock 
to eat a big corn crop. Large crops 
would be expected to bring pressure 
on prices. 

But here a new question enters to 
complicate the problem now con- 
fronting AAA officials. 

That question is whether or not 
soil conservation payments can be 
made attractive enough to induce 


| farmers to take them rather than to 


gamble on the chance of making 


| more by farming all of their land. 


An answer to this question may 
not be had until at least the present 
year is ended. 

x * * 

Congress during this past week 
Started to set up the machinery to 
meet a situation that might grow 
out of a return of surplus produc- 
tion. 

The Senate voted without a roll 
call to increase the capital of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation from 
$3,000,000 to $100,000,000 and to give 
it power to borrow against commod- 


. F | ities held by it. 
Larger crops figure prominently | 


Thus a new agency is set up to 
be used in “stabilizing” farm prices. 


FUNCTION AS ‘BACKSTOP’ 

The idea of the CCC is to serve 
as a backstop to farm prices during 
the marketing season. Under its 
powers loans may be made to farm- 
ers on their stored crops, these loans 
to be paid off with interest if prices 
justify, or the Government to take 
title to the commodities if prices do 
not cover the cost of the loan and 
interest and storage charges, 


dollars in soil conservation bounty 
/_WHO COERCE EMPLOYE VOTERS 


Congressional Measures Being Pressed Penalizing Com- 
panies That Intimidate Workers in Elections 


} 








HAFTS 


AIMED AT EMPLOYERS 








A TTEMPTS by corporations to in- 








fluence the votes of their work- 
ers by threats or coercion 
become a Federal offense, punish- 


able by fine and imprisonment, if | 


Congress completes action on a bill 
already approved by the Senate. 

Senator Van Nuys (Dem.), of In- 
diana, is author of the bill accepted 
by Senators on Feb. 4 without de- 
bate. Hatton W. Summers (Dem.), 
of Dallas, Tex., chairman of the 
House Committee on Judiciary, ad- 
vises that the Van Nuys bill or a 
companion bill will be reported to 
the House for action. 

The Senate bill, entitled “to pre- 
vent employers from influencing the 
vote of their employes in national 
elections,” states as follows: 

“That it is unlawful for any per- 
son or corporation to influence or 
attempt to influence, through fear 
or intimidation, the vote of any per- 
son employed by them, in connec- 
tion with any election at which 
Presidential and Vice Presidential 
electors or a Senator or Represen- 
tative in, or a Delegate or Resident 
Commissioner to, Congress are to be 
voted for. 

PENALTIES PRESCRIBED 

“Any corporation violating any of 
the provisions of this Act shall be 
fined not more than $5,000; and any 
officer, director, or agent of any 
such corporation who violates or 
consents to the violation of any of 
the provisions of this act and any 
person, who is an employer as above 
described, who violates or consents 
to the violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this act shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not 
more than one year, or both.” 

One bill, introduced into the 
House by Representative Griswold, 
(Dem.), of Peru, Indiana, is identi- 
cal with the Van Nuys bill. Another 
by Representative Ramsay, (Dem.), 
of Follansbee, W. Va., is more spe- 
cific and detailed in recounting the 
things that a corporation might not 
do. 

Under the Ramsay bill it would be 
unlawful for a corporation agent to 
make a statement to any employe 
“intended or calculated to influence 
the political action of his employes.” 

All three of these bills will be 
considered by the House judiciary 
sub-committee on Monday, March 2. 
MAY EMPLOYERS ADVISE? 

Reports of action by the Senate 
on the Van Nuys bill have led to 
statements that Congress was about 
to enact a law that would forbid dis- 


will | 


| 


of fac- 
political 


semination by corporations 
tual information about 
subjects to their employes. 

Senator Van Nuys insists that no 
such result would flow from enact- 
ment of the law he proposes. He 
said that it is only when employers 
step beyond the advisory stage and 
make threats to the employes or 
otherwise by overt act directly coerce 
them that the law would take effect. 

The point was made by some of 
the 25 members of the House 
Judiciary Committee that it even 
would be legal, under the proposed 
law, for an agent of a corporation, 
known to employes, to stand at a 
polling place and watch approaching 
employes, advising them to vote a 
certain way, provided no threats or 
overt coercion accompanied such 
advice. 

Representative Ramsay argues 
that this general character of the 
Senate bill makes it relatively mean- 
ingless. 


Demand on the part of some Con- 


[Continued on Page 18.] 
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LATHER-UP WITH INGRAM'S SHAVING- 

CREAM AND ENJOY SHAVES THAT KEEP 

YOUR FACE COOL AND COMFORTAGLE ALL 

MORNING LONG. NO STING; NO RAWNESS; 
NO NEED OF LOTION. 


INGRAM 'S 


SHAVING CREAM 


TUBE OR JAR 








the only 18-year-old whiskey » 
on the market, bottled in bond at the 
original distillery, by the original 
distiller, under supervision of the 
United States Government. 


Made by Glenmore Distilleries Co., Inc. 
Largest Distillery in 


Kentucky 
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KOSTELANETZ ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 


SATURDAY 
NINO 
MARTINI 
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know Miss Hepplewhite 
but I venture.to say that 
by 1937 all the girls will 
be smoking them... 
They're mild, you see 
and yet They Satisfy... 
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House of Representatives: 
Legislative ‘Round-up’ 


Annual Supply Bills Approved; 
Variety of Minor Bills Passed 


TT! appropriation mills of Congress grind 
slowly. 

The House has approved a sextet of annual sup- 
ply bills of the usual dozen or so scheduled. But 
of the six only one, the supplemental deficiency, 
so far has become law, and only two have been 
approved by the Senate. The sixth in the House 
record is the $161,863,000 Agriculture Depart- 
ment bill, which the House sent to the Senate. 

Ways and Means Committee held hearings 
on the proposed consolidation of the investigat- 
ing agencies of the Treasury Department. The 
Naval Committee continued hearings on a large 
construction program. The Patents Committee 
heard Gene Buck and other composers on a 
copyright bill. 

The Ways and Means Committee disapproved 
a proposal to require submission of names of 
persons receiving more than $2,000 from AAA 
benefits, but it favorably reported a bill for 3% 
per cent interest on farm loans. 


VOIDS RFC BANK STOCK TAX 

MONDAY—Approved minor District of Colum- 
bia bills and opened a week’s debate on the ag- 
riculture bill. The suspension of Maj. Gen. 
Johnson Hagood was debated. 

TUESDAY—The RFC bank stock tax exemp- 
tion proposal was rejected, 173 nays to 165 yeas. 

WEDNESDAY—General debate on agriculture 
bill resumed. The House completed Congress 
action on a resolution postponing to July 1 the 
effective date for Federal Alcohol Administra- 
tion approval of liquor labels. President’s veto 
of crop production (seed loan) bill was read. 


FOREST ACTION REVERSED 
THURSDAY—Approved agriculture bill amend- 
ments to appropriate $27,000,000 for purchase of 





Underwood & Underwood 
“REPEAL THE ‘RED’ RIDER” 


In what he describes as a fight for freedom of 


speech, Representative Fred J. Sisson (Dem.), of 

Whitesboro, N. Y., noted peace ota in Con- 

gress, fights for repeal of a provision in a bill 

which prohibits teaching or advocacy of communism 
in the District of Columbia schools. 











forest lands, but reversed that action Friday. 
The Rules Committee reported a proposed bill 
to regulate lobbyism, winding up its months of 
investigation. More debate on the Hagood in- 
cident. The conference report on the farm bill 
was approved. The Rules Committee held hear- 
ings on the proposed repeal of the long and 
short haul clause of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. RFC Chairman Jones supported the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation bill in committee. 
FRIDAY—Passed the Agriculture Department 
appropriation bill. Adjourned until Monday. 


STATUS OF BILLS IN THE HOUSE 

H. R. 11418, Agriculture Department Appro- 
priation bill; passed House Feb. 28. 

H. R. 8821, To define the crime of bribery; 
President approved Feb. 28. 

H. R. 7486, Authorizing appointment of mid- 
shipmen from honor graduates of “honor” schools 
and from the Naval Reserve Officers Training 
Corps; President approved Feb. 28. 

H. R. 11138, To extinguish tax liabilities and 
tax liens arising out of the tobacco, cotton and 
potato acts; Passed Senate Feb. 24. 

H. R. 7975, To permit alien wives of American 


citizens, married prior to the 1924 immigration 
act, to enter the United States; Passed House 
Feb. 17. 

H. R.. 4900, To amend the residence require- 
ments in naturalization laws; Passed House Feb. 
17. 

H. R. 10772;-To authorize purchase or con- 
Struction of buildings for post office stations, 


branches or garages; Passed House Feb. 17. 

H. R. 4453, To prohibit army officers from ren- 
dering outside service for pay or reward in con- 
nection with government contracts, etc.: Passed 
House Feb. 17. 

H. R. 8966, For relief of World War veterans 
discharged from the Army because of minority or 
misrepresentation of age; Passed House Feb. 3; 
Passed Senate Feb. 20 

H. R. 1415, To establish 


the Richmond National 


Park, Va.; Passed House Jan. 20: Senate Feb. 20 
H. J. Res. 356, Free admission of exhibits for 
Tampa exposition; President approved Feb. 27. 
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THEY WILL LOOK INTO THE OLD-AGE PENSION PLANS 


| grange of the Special Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, which is to conduct a study of the Townsend old-age pen- 


sion plan and 


other similar proposals, hold their first meeting to lay funds and select their officers. 


the ground for the investigation. 


The Committee wants to learn 


how the old-age pension organizations raise their funds, spend their 


A General’s Candor: Constructive’ or Culpable? 


JN BOTH branches of Congress 

last week flared angry debate 
over summary removal of Maj. 
Gen. Johnson Hagood from active 
Army service as commander of 
the Eighth Corps area. 

Some weeks ago, testifying at 
appropriations subcommittee hear- 
ings, the General had intimated 
that WPA and other emergency 
funds were being spent unwisely, 
declarde he had had to “pour a 
lot of money down rat holes,” 
pleaded for more WPA “stage 
money” or allotments from other 
emergency funds to build Army 
housing quarters of permanent 
value. - 

In Congress his removal, respon- 
sibility for which two Republican 
members sought to lay directly at 
the door of the White House, was 
violertly attacked as another evi- 
dence of punitive reprisal against 
critics of New Deal policies. De- 
fending the removal, Administra- 
tion spokesmen replied General 
Hagood had violated War Depart- 
ment rules against “engaging ,in 
politics.” 

Excerpts from the House de- 
bate: 

MR. BLANTON (Dem.) of Abilene, 
Tex.: I want to mention one of the 
most damnable outrages ever con- 
nected with this Government that 
today was perpetrated on one of the 
greatest major generals who ever 
served the United States Army. 
Prior to our committee holding any 
hearings on the War Department 
bill, I wrote Mr. Secretary Dern and 
called attention to the restrictions 
that are usually put about Army of- 
ficers to prevent them giving their 
own opinion of matters about which 
the committee interrogates them. 
* * * T have a letter * * * from 
General Malin Craig, Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army, advis- 
ing that my letter to Secretary Dern 
had been referred to him for reply 
and stating that they had with- 
drawn all restrictions from these 
high Army officers; and he said he 
had issued an order to them that 
they could give us their frank an- 
swers, their frank opinions, and 
their frank judgment on any mat- 
ters that came up in committee. * * * 

Now because General Hagood for- 
sooth gave his honest, conscientious 
opinion, the War Department says 
it is going to spank him. It has 
taken his command away from him 
and has ordered him to stand by 
subject to the orders of the War 
Department. 


Mr. Chairman, I want to say to y 


General Malin Craig, to Secretary 
Dern * * * to Harry Woodring, As- 
sistant Secretary of War, that they 
cannot get away with this out- 
aa eo * 

In my representative capacity I 
will back up 100 per cent every 


word that Johnson Hagood said in 
that hearing. * * * This waste of 
public money by scores of officials 
not loyal to the President must stop. 
All of my constituents want this 
waste be stopped. Who will deny that 
all this money which was spent here 
in Washington shaking rock in tin 
cans to scare the starlings from one 
building to another was not stage 
money? We all know it was. Who 
ever heard of putting ballons up in 
trees to scare the birds from one 
tree to another? It cost thousands 
of dollars here in Washington to 
do that. * ° * 


MR. RICH (Rep.) of Woolrich, 
Pa.: I congratulate the gentleman 
on defending these Army officers 
because as a rule they are afraid 
to come up and say anything in 
these hearings. 


MR. BLANTON: Mr. Chairman, I 
want Secretary George Henry Dern, 
Gen. Malin Craig, and Harry Wood- 
ring to know this, that they ought 
to be impeached for this and put 
out of office, and that comes from a 
loyal Democrat who has faithfully 
supported his party for his entire 
lifetime. * * * It is outrageous. It 
is damnable. * * * Harry Woodring, 
you are not going to get away with 
it! * * * Mr. Chairman, may I say 
that if we Democrats let General 
Craig and Woodring get away with 
this, it will cost ‘the Democratic 
party a million votes in November 
as sure as we live. * * * 


MR. LUCKEY (Rep.) of Lincoln, 
Neb.: I think it’s about time that 
we clean house in the Army and 
Navy. 

MR. BLANTON: I think it is 
about time for us Democrats to 
clean our own house, and I appeal 
to the President of the United States 
to do the cleaning. 

MR. RICH: Will the gentleman 
yield? 

MR. BLANTON: No; I want you 
Republicans to keep out of this row 
* * * Harry Woodring, I despise in- 
justice like I hate the devil, and you 
had better withdraw this damnable, 
unjust order to Johnson Hagood, be- 
cause I am after you. 


MR. LEHLBACH (Rep.) of New- 
ark, N. J.: In his denunciation of 
this reprisal on General Hagood the 
gentleman from Texas indulges in 
shadow-boxing. 

He denounces Assistant Secretary 
of War Woodring, he speaks about 
the Chief of Staff, General Craig, 
and mentions Secretary of War 
Dern in passing. The gentleman 
could not have read the order. * * * 
The Army order reads: “By direc- 
tion of the President.” * * * 

He is to be disciplined by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt because he said 
something which might militate 
against Candidate Roosevelt in the 
next election. Private citizens have 


been bedeviled about income-tax 
revisions going back years and 
years. Businessmen and banks do 
not dare to call their souls their 
own. This reign of terror of which 
Hagood is only one example, will be 
increasing all over this country from 
now until November. The New 
Deal certain has a bad case of jit- 
ters. 

MR. HARTER, (Dem.) of Akron, 
Ohio: We should not make up our 
minds or criticize the action of the 
War Department until we hear both 
sides of this case. * * * 

A man who has been in the Army 
as long as General Hagood and has 
reached his high rank should know 
that freedom of speech is not li- 
cense to voice personal opinions 
which are not those of the War De- 
partment and which are critical of 
the civil administration of govern- 
ment. * * © 

Fortunately civil authority has al- 
ways been supreme in this country. 
** * Fortunately for this democracy 
the Army has stayed out of politics, 
and for the safety of our country it 
always should stay out of politics. 

MR. JOHNSON (Dem.) of Ana- 
darko, Okla.: Is the House to un- 
derstand from the gentleman’s re- 
marks that he condones the drastic 
action of the War Department in 
General Hagood’s case? And does 
the gentleman think that when a 
general of the United States Army 
comes before any committee he 
should be muffled and not permitted 
to express his sentiments simply 
because he happens to be an officer 
in the Army? 

MR. HARTER: I certainly do con- 
done the action of the War Depart- 
ment, and feel it was justified in the 
action that has been taken in this 
case. 


x~xere 


EXT day the incident came in 
~~ for discussion in the Senate. De- 
bate there ran in part as follows: 

SENATOR HASTINGS (Rep.) of 
Delaware: I am more impressed 
every day that the charge frequently 
made that the present President of 
the United States is endeavoring to 
create a dictatorship is not so im- 
probable as many persons  be- 
yeve, © > * 

I think most of us down in our 
hearts were shocked yesterday when 
we read of a great general in the 
Army being relieved of his duty be- 
cause he dared say what he thought 
to a committee of the Congress. It 
seems to me there is no better il- 
lustration of terrorism in govern- 
ment than that very incident. Here 
is an effort on the part of the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and 
the Navy to see to it that nothing 
be said that reflects upon his ad- 
ministration—not his administration 
of the affairs of the Army and the 
Navy but his general administra- 


tion of the affairs of the Govern- 
ment. * * ° 


SENATOR CONNALLY (Dem.) of 
Texas: The Senator made no ref- 
erence to what his administration 
did to General Mitchell, who died 
a few days ago. Does the Senator 
remember how General Mitchell was 
court martialed and practically 
cashiered out of the Army because 
the Commander in Chief did not 
approve of some of his utterances? 


SENATOR ROBINSON (Dem.) of 
Arkansas: Is it not true that the 
Senator from Delaware persistently 
objected to the consideration of the 
bill and opposed the bill introduced 
by myself to give General Mitchell 
the prvilege of retirement? * * * 


General Mitchell * * * criticized 
the service, but not in sarcastic 
language; he did not ridicule any 
branch of the service or appropria- 
tions for it as a hobby. He did not 
talk about “stage money;” he did 
not inject himself into politics. 


The rule of the War Department 
* * * requires high Army officers to 
restrain their speech. They are not 
staying out of politics now. I charge 
that there is at least one more corps 
commander in the Army of the 
United States who is actively en- 
gaged in politics, who has a can- 
didate of his own for the Presi- 
dency, and who boasts that he is 
exerting his energies in behalf of 
his candidate. Now, make the mosi 
of that. 

SENATOR HASTINGS: Is he a 
New Dealer or a Republican? 

SENATOR ROBINSON: Oh, he is 
not a New Dealer. New Dealers 
never deal that way, as the Senator 
from Delaware knows. 

SENATOR HASTINGS: What is 
his politics and who is he? 

SENATOR ROBINSON: . © 
Bolles, the commanding officer of 
the Seventh Corps Area. 

SENATOR HASTINGS: I chal- 
lenge anybody to find, in what 
General Hagood said, anything that 
can be construed to be political. I 
challenge anybody to find anything 
that has not been said by the best 
Democrats in the land. * * * 

SENATOR ROBINSON: Of course, 
General Hagood had a right to ex- 
press his opinion about appropria- 
tions; but does the Senator from 
Delaware think General Hagood 
kept himself within the limits of 
fair and appropriate comment on 
the subject about which he was tes- 
tifying? * * * 

SENATOR HASTINGS: His su- 
perior officer had told him that he 
might go before the committee and 
express his own views, and that is 
exactly what he did. What I com- 
plain about is that after he did that, 
and expressed his honest views and, 
it seems to me, talked very sensibly 
before the committee, he was pun- 
ished 
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United States Senate: 
ederal ‘House-cleaning’ 


Committee to Study Possibility 
Of Reorganizing Agencies 


'‘HE Senate, in four busy days last week, laid 
foundations for a possible comprehensive re- 
organization of Federal agencies. 

It adopted unanimously on Monday a resolu- 
tion, sponsored by Senator Byrd (Dem.) of Vir- 
ginia, critic of New Deal expenditures, created a 
special committee of five Senators with Senator 
Byrd as chairman, and directed it to report in 
the next or succeeding Congresses whether Fed- 
eral agencies overlap and should be coordinated 
or abolished, or the personnel reduced. 

The committee has full power to subpoena per- 
sons and papers and has an initial fund of $20,- 
000 for expenses. Chairman Byrd said hundreds 
of millions of dollars could be saved annually. 

The Senate passed an Administration bill to 
increase the Commodity Credits Corporation 
capital to $100,000,000 and to exempt RFC bank 
stocks from Federal and State taxation, but the 
latter bill was rejected later by the House. 

Committees were active. The lobby inquiry com- 
mittee, which will resume hearings March 2, is- 
sued a blanket subpoena on telegraph companies 
1or copies of messages sent in 1935 in respect to 
influencing legislation. In other committees 
there was discussion of legislation needed by 
SEC, the decline in cotton prices, and stream 
pollution. 


“UNEXPURGATED” REPORT 
MONDAY—The Senate passed the Administra- 
tion bill to exempt RFC bank stocks from taxa- 
tion, the vote being 38 to 28. The Byrd reor- 
ganization committee resolution was adopted. 
The Senate called on the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for an unexpurgated copy of a report of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics on benefits 


3 


—Underwood & Underwood 


A CHARGE OF “TERRORISM” 


Amid the bitter controversy raging over the sus- 
pension of General Hagood, Senator Jesse H. Met- 
calf, of Rhode Island, declaring that “a reign of 
terror” existed in Government departments, de- 
mands a Congressional investigation of the case. 











to farmers under the cotton reduction program. 
Senator Borah (Rep.) of Idaho told the Senate 
that Senators and Representatives are not im- 
mune from arrest for traffic violations in going 
to and from Congress sessions; that they are 
immune only from civil actions. 

Senator Holt (Dem.) of West Virginia criti- 
cized Works Progress Administration work in 
his state. 

TUESDAY—The Commodity Credits Corpora- 
tion increased capital bill, to provide more facili- 
ties for carrying farm surpluses from season to 
Season, was passed and sent to the House. Consid- 
eration of the proposed billion dollar permanent 
Rural Electrification Administration bill (S. 
3483), to make 3 per cent loans to farmers to ex- 
tend electrification to rural areas in the United 
States, was begun with a speech by its sponsor, 
Senator Norris (Rep) of Nebraska. There was 
more debate about the way WPA funds are spent 
in West Virginia and a discussion of the War 
Department disciplining of Maj. General John- 
son Hagood. 


REA FUNDS TO BE CUT 

WEDNESDAY—The Senate continued debate on 
rural electrification and Majority Leader Rob- 
inson (Dem.) of Arkansas announced the total 
amount proposed in the bill would be reduced. 
Senator Metcalf (Rep.) of Rhode Island intro- 
duced a resolution to investigate the Hagood in- 
cident. The President’s veto message on the 
crop production (seed loan) bill was read. 
THURSDAY—The farm bill conference report 
was agreed to. A bill (H. R. 10104) to cooperate 
with the States in increased parkway and r&écrea- 
tion was debated without action. Two new ship 
Subsidy bills were introduced. The Senate ad- 
Journed to Monday. 


STATUS OF BILLS IN THE SENATE 


S. 3998. Commodity Credit Corporation cap- 
ital. Passed Senate Feb. 25. 

S. 3780. Farm bill; Congress completed action 
Feb. 27. 


S. 3978, to exempt RFC stock from taxation. 
Passed Senate Feb. 24; House rejected Feb. 25. 

S. J. Res. 217, postponing effective date of per- 
mit and label provisions of Federal Alcohol Ad- 
ministration. Passed Senate Feb. 22 and House 
26. 
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+ THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: UNREST IN THE ORIENT + 


REVOLT IN JAPAN. — As snow 

sifted onto the sleeping city of 
Tokyo in the early hours of Feb. 26, 
officers and men of the garrison 
who soon were to leave for winter- 
locked Manchukuo, quietly and or- 
derly as though beginning their 
nightly practice march, left the bar- 
racks. 

But waking Tokyo was stunned to 
find its snowy streets patrolled by 


grim-faced sentries, and three of 
its governmental leaders dead— 
Keeper of the Seal and former 
Premier Saito; Inspector. Gen- 


eral of Military Education Watan- 
abe; and Finance Minister Takaha- 
shi, with Grand Chamberlain Su- 
zuki critically wounded. Premier 
Okada escaped when his brother- 
in-law, Colonel Matsuo, sacrificed 
himself to the rebel firing squad. 
Through a screen of censorship, as 








“Believe me” 


If you have to shave in bed, or just 
want to, you can get a quick, clean 


no messiness, for you use NO LATHER. 
You cannot cut yourself, for it has 
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Japanese Revolt Brings Uneasy Moments—Treaties Forge 





Steel Rings—A ‘Maiden Speech’ 


martial law grips the Japanese cap- 
ital and warships called from the 
high seas ride at anchor in strategic 
ports, observers are endeavoring to 
penetrate this gravest political crisis 
that has enveloped modern Japan 
in an effort to ferret out its meanng. 

The rebels explained their motives 
in mimeographed statements left at 
newspaper offices. The government, 
they charged, was drifting away 
from the true spirit of Japan and 
usurping the prerogatives of the 
Emperor. 

Washington wondered if the sold- 
iers’ idea of the “true spirit of Ja- 
pan” might not be gathered from 
the immediate results of their swift 


coup. Former Premier Saito and 
Premier Okada had come to be 
known as “slow motion” and “no 


motion” to the military clique be- | 


cause of their cautious policy to- 
ward Soviet Russia and China. Fi- 
nance Minister Takahashi had set 
his face against mounting military 
expenditures which were usurping 
at least a third of the Japanese 
budget, and had even been known 
to question the economic advantage 
that might accrue to the Nipponese 
from penetration of China. 
x * * 

(5 OVERNMENT BY THE ARMY.— 

Forty-eight hours after the men 
from the barracks and their officers 
had removed civil government from 


| Tokyo they were still in command 
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Operates on 
Can 


| has the markings of a well-organ- 


| 
| 


| Japan in place of a crumbled demo- 
cratic rule is not yet clearly evident. 


| solution would 


| 
of government buildings, including 
the unfinished Diet. Emperor Hiro- | 
hito conferred with his advisers on 
the selection of a new premier, one 
with a military record more in keep- 
ing with the ideas of the rebels. 
Reports that the latter had agreed 
to return to their quarters up to that 
time had failed to materialize, as 
had any arrest of the conspirators. 

Unlike the young naval officers 
and cadets who temporarily banded 
together and struck down Premier 
Inukai in 1932, the present uprising 


ized and strong movement not des- 
tined quickly to relinquish its gains. 

Whether the writing on the wall 
shows a fascist dictatorship for 


But observers point out that such a 
scarcely have the 














FISHING COMPANY GAINS 
100% INCREASE IN 
BUSINESS CAPACITY! 


(From Edison Records of the World's Business) 
Whether your business is Fishing or 
“fishing for profits,” you undoubtedly 
will be interested in knowing how this 
Fishing Company estimates its 100% 
gain in executive time. 

The gain is accounted for by the fact 
that Ediphone Voice Writing frees each 
dictator from interruptions. He dictates 
letters, inter-office memos, sales re- 
ports, etc. whenever he wants—between 
interviews, after telephone calls, or at 
any hour that may suit his convenience. 

Furthermore, each man is able to do 
his work with a clear trend of thought 
—he doesn't have to wonder whether 
his secretary is “getting” the dictation. 
His Pro-technic Ediphone “gets” every- 
thing. There are no errors! And, his sec- 
retary is free for more important work, 

Have you seen the Pro-technic 
Ediphone — Edison's new dictating in- 
strument? It is entirely different! And 
the service it provides positively will 
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backing of a populace who went to 
the polls on Feb. 20 and voted for a 
more liberal government. In the 
first balloting for the members of 
| the Diet since 1932, there was shown 
a definite trend away from reac- 
| tion. The Minseito, more or less 
| liberal party, gained at the expense 
of the conservative Seiyukai, con- 
trolled mostly by landowners. But 
the most surprising feature of the 
poll for a country with Japan’s eco- 
nomic and political background of 
| paternalism was a gain for the labor 
or proletarian groups. 
Curiously enough, the soldiers who 
are bringing about a state of Fas- 
| cism in Japan are opposed to the in- 
dustrialists whom they see putting a 
curb on expenditures for the mili- 
tary and a damper on a quick ag- 
gressive campaign on the Asiatic 
| continent. Some 70 per cent of 
| them spring from the poor agricul- 
ture classes. 


x*e* 

ISTENING POSTS.—While Japan 
A 

struggles to get her affairs in or- 


| der again, there are anxious watch- 


| veto, a total of 


| on the first of the bonus bond cer- 


ers throughout the world. 
gressive military government 
Tokyo holds what possibilities 
Asia, with its serious frictions along 
the Siberian, Mongolian and Chi- 
nese borders, to say nothing of the 
interior of Northern China? Army 
rule in Japan holds what possibili- 
ties for world peace with the naval 
treaties lapsing and no accord yet 
to take their place? 
xx*k 
THE CART? — Is 
France giving the final push 
that will upset the applecart of 
Europe's treaties? 
On Feb. 27, by 353 votes to 164, 
the Chamber of Deputies ratified 
the much-discussed five-year mu- 


An ag- 
in 


|PSETTING 


| tual assistance pact between France 


and the Soviet Republic, initialed 
last May. The Senate has yet to 
approve the document. Under it 


| the two countries agree to come to 


in case 
except that 


one another’s assistance 
either is attacked, 


| France does not have to aid Russia 


in the event of a war in the Far 
East. Thereby France is forging a 
new link in its ring of steel around 
Germany. 

Rumors persist that when the 
French and Russians complete their 
common bond, the Germans will 
have something to say. Berlin will 
contend that the accord violates the 
Locarno Treaties, and moreover, 
gives Germany the right to remili- 
tarize the Rhine zone. 

These pacts were signed in 1925 
by the leading countries of western 
Europe in an atmosphere of unusual 
good will. Among other things, they 
guaranteed the boundaries of west- 
ern Europe and maintained the in- 
violability of the demilitarized zone 
as defined in the Treaty of Ver- 
Sailles; France and Belgium on the 
one hand, and Germany on the 
other, agreed not to attack one an- 
other, to settle their disputes peace- 








| . . . 
Lining up to Receive 


Soldier Bonus Bonds 


time applying for their bonus 
bonds and checks. With four and 
a half months to apply for them 
before they become due more than 
half the veterans applied within 
the first four weeks. 

By an Act of Congress passed on 
Jan. 27 over President Roosevelt's 
3,518,191 veterans 
became eligible to receive an aver- 
age of $565.17 each on or efter June 
15 of this year. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration now reports that up 
to the close of business on Feb. 24, 
applications had been received from 
1,809,029 veterans. 

More than a thousand workers 
have already been added to Federal 
pay rolls to care for the neces- 
sary details connected with the pay- 
ment of the two bonus billions. Still 
more will have to be added. All are 
being taken from the Civil Service 
register, with veterans being given 
the usual preference. 


VETERANS’ STAFF INCREASE 

Largest number of additional 
temporary employes are those 
added to the Washington staff ol 
the Veterans’ Administration. There 
are about 500 of them engaged in 
various occupations from opening 
the mail to operating complicated 
bookkeeping and computing ma- 
chines. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion also has about 300 more tem- 
porary employes on the rolls of its 
field offices. 

The Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing completed work last week 


lificates. In an effort to complete 
its share of the work on time this 
Treasury Bureau has added more | 
than 300 extra temporary employes. 

Several hundred other Treasury | 
employes have been added for ac- | 
counting purposes. 








for | 


ably, and to come to one another’s 
assistance in case of attack by an 
outsider. 

Meanwhile, Europe’s chancelleries 
were full of talk of a counter-bal- 
ancing accord between Germany, 
Italy, Poland, Austria and Hungary. 
* . . 

x~* 

REATIES FOR TWO.—So hope- 

less appears the outlook for a 
multilateral naval pact that Great 
Britain is getting ready to work out 
identical bilateral pacts with the 
powers. The host to the stalemated 
conference at London made known 
this fact on Feb. 27. With Japan 
out of the circle of delegates be- 
cause of its inability to sell Great 
Britain and the United States on the 
subject of parity; with France un- 
willing to sign a pact which includes 
Germany as a party, and unable to 
agree to 35,000 ton battleships; Italy 
was the final straw to break the 
camel’s back. Rome informed the 
conferees on Feb, 27 that it would 
not be able to sign a naval treaty 


with powers enforcing sanctions 
against it. 

The trial balloon sent up from 
London on Feb. 25 to bring the 


| French into line has apparently not 


| WETERANS are not losing any | 


had a convincing effect. It was in 
the form of a report that the United 
States, Great Britain, and Germany 
would enter into a naval accord. 
xe 

AIDEN SPEECH.—Before pre- 

paring to depart for Geneva to 
open again the troublesome question 
of oil sanctions against Italy on 
March 2, when the League commit- 
tee of experts meets, Anthony Eden 





+ 
went before the British House of 
Commons on Feb. 24 and delivered 
his first address since becoming 
Foreign Minister. 

Sanctions already are working out, 
said Eden. While implying that the 
effectiveness of oil sanctions de- 
pended a lot on the United States, 
whose oil shipments to Italy had 
increased considerably in the last 
few months, he said that His 
Majesty’s Government had not de- 
parted from its decision in princi- 
ple regarding such an embargo, nor 
from its resolve to take part with 


League members in collective action. 
Significantly, Eden pledged his 
government in support of a collec- 
tive security “so powerful as to de- 
ter any would-be aggressor,” while 
holding that it would have “no lot 
nor part in encirclement.” 


In line with its policies of step- 
ping up defense forces to a maxi- 
mum of efficient operation, Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin told the 
House of Commons on Feb. 27 that 
land, air and sea defense are to be 
{| coordinated. A _ special defense 


his entire time to the billion and a 


half dollar program which the 
Kingdom has cut out for itself. 
Meanwhile, it was understood that 
Britain had discarded its old for- 
mula that there will be no more war 
for ten years. 

The League Committee meets 
with new threats from the Tiber— 
threats that Italy will resign from 


| the League, renounce the Locarno 


| minister will be appointed to devote | 


Pact, and the January, 1935, agree- 
ment with France, if new sanctions 
are levied against it. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 
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Plenty of Optimism 
In Democratic Ranks 


Talk of Friction Doesn’t Worry 
Mr. Farley; EPIC’s to Campaign 


‘THE glowing aura of optimism, more roseate 

than ever, hung like a nimbus last week 
around the smile-wreathed face of genial “Jim” 
Farley, generalissimo of the Democratic cam- 
paign legions. Mr. Farley was playing the role 
of oracle at one of his semi-frequent press con- 
ferences. The afflatus of happy prophecy was 
upon him. He beamed cheer, exuded confidence, 
trumpeted clarion forecasts of certain and over- 
whelming victory. 

President Roosevelt is sure to get more elec- 
toral votes than he did in 1932, Mr. Farley de- 
clared. Carrying Pennsylvania with its 36 elec- 
toral votes will more than offset losses, if any, 
elsewhere. 

Perfect harmony in the national convention is 
assured, he said, in spite of possible attempt 
to abrogate the historic two-thirds rule. The 
convention will open with every State delega- 
tion committed to Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination. 

As to reported friction zones on the Demo- 
cratic map, there’s no real defection in New 
York, he declared. Party factional troubles in 
Massachusetts will be adjusted. The California 
ruction will be settled to the President’s advan- 
tage, he felt sure. 


NOTHING TO WORRY ABOUT 


In short, Mr. Farley summed up, he hasn’t a 
political worry in the world. Among the things 
not worrying him are continuing rumors that he 
will resign from one or the other of his dual 
posts as Postmaster General and chairman of 
his party’s national committee. He had no com- 
ment to make on these rumors, he said. 

Press reports, however, indicated a certain 
amount of excitement popping in the Califor- 
nia situation. Upton Sinclair has agreed to head 
an EPIC slate of delegates on the May 5 Cali- 
fornia primary ballot in opposition to the slate 
hand-picked by President Roosevelt and giving 
control to the “regular” McAdoo faction. 

Speaking at an EPIC convention at Los An- 
geles, Mr. Sinclair flayed Mr. Farley and Senator 
McAdoo. Also he reportedly charged Mr. Roose- 
velt with having broken an alleged promise, 
made to him during this 1934 EPIC-Democratic 
canvass for Governor, to come out with Presi- 
dential support for the EPIC production-for-use 
program. Recently Mr. Sinclair had announced 
his retirement from active politics to write a 
novel, but the factional ferment quickly drew him 
him back out of his literary seclusion. 

In another insurgent State, Gov. “Gene” Tal- 
madge was having his troubles last week. After 
“firing” the Georgia State Treasurer and the 
State Comptroller General, he encountered diffi- 
culties getting at State funds to carry out his 
fiscal policies without a legislative appropria- 
Furthermore, he faced a cut-off of Federal 


tion. 
aid allotments. Some of the Governor’s foes 
talked “impeachment.” Defiantly he issued a 


statement attributing his troubles to political 
reprisal activities of the New Deal. 


ICKES CRITICIZES HOOVER 


Out onto the hustings fared Secretary Ickes 
last week to stalk the Republican elephant in 
his lair, in a speech at the Chicago Union League 
Club. Comparing anti-New Deal critics with the 
“defamers” of Lincoln and those who induced 
his assassination, he challenged the “essential 
patriotism” of Mr. Hoover who, he said, was 
seeking “to build up a state of corroding and 
possibly catastrophic fear to serve a political end.” 
(For fuller reports of his speech see page 12). 

In another Chicago address before the Urban 
League, which devotes itself to encouraging bet- 
ter race relations, Mr. Ickes charged that the 
Republicans had been exploiters of the Negroes 
but that since 1932 colored folk had been look- 
ing to President Roosevelt as their true friend. 

Democratic Publicity Director Charles Michel- 
son in his weekly broadside jibed at proposals 
for putting up Al Smith or some other old-line 
Democrat as a running-mate for the Republican 
Presidential candidate and also the talk of a 
coalition cabinet in case the Republicans win. 

“Perhaps the most entertaining phenomenon 
of the political campaign,” he wrote, “is the re- 
currence of the thought that the Republicans’ 
hope of victory lies in making their ticket and 
their platform as Democratic as possible.” 


ANOTHER PARTY BOLTER 

Michigan political circles were stirred last week 
by former Gov. William A. Comstock’s desertion 
from the Democratic camp. In bolting the party, 
in which for many years he was a State 
leader, Governor Comstock charged Chairman 
Farley had “constantly and deliberately broken 
a political agreement made early in 1932 that 
Federal patronage should go through regular 
channels.” Mr. Farley and his followers, Mr. 
Comstock said, will “get their deserved rebuke 
from the voters next November.” 

But in Washington Mr. Farley discounted the 
Comstock defection with prediction that the se- 
ceding leader will be brought back into the party 
fold. Mr. Farley will go to Michigan to make a 
harmony speech on the eve of the party State 
convention. 

Full of ammunition for Democratic campaign- 
ers, young and old, the second issue of The Na- 
tional Young Democrat, lively new monthly pub- 
lished by the Young Democratic Clubs of Amer- 
ica, currently makes its appearance. It carries 
hard-hitting campaign articles and editorials 
and is illustrated with numerous cartoons lam- 
basting the Republicans, Al Smith and the Lib- 
erty League 














Daniel O. Hastings 


PATRONAGE BECOMES A 


a tern wreneapell and Civil Service become greater objects of 
political debate as the Administration makes ready to enter its 


fourth year of office. 


In a detailed bill of indictment, New Deal Senator Holt of West 
Virginia hurls a charge in the Senate that the WPA in his State is 


a mere cloak for “vote-doggling.” 


To the defense of the Administration arises the Senior Senator for 
West Virginia, Matthew Neely, also a Democrat, to deny the charges 





pring ‘Push’ Begins 
On the Voting Front 


Conventions and Primaries 
Are Preliminary Maneuvers 


JEW HAMPSHIRE will be first of the States 
this year to test popular strength of rival 
presidential contenders and_ select national 
party convention delegates in presidential pri- 
maries. The New Hampshire primary is sched- 
uled for March 10. Presidential primaries will 
be held in 13 other States during April and May, 
as follows: 


New York...... April 2 | California ...... May 5 
Wisconsin ..... “ 7} South Dakota.. “ 5 
ee “ 4 i Ga .....ei * 
Nebraska ...... “ 14 West Virginia... “ 12 
Pennsylvania... “ 28| Oregon ........ o' 
Massachusetts .. “ 28 New Jersey “ 3 
Maryland ......May 5 


In New York, the primaries will elect district 
delegates only, the delegates-at-large being 
chosen at State conventions. 

Besides the push of presidential contenders 
to file on ballots of preferential primaries in 


Wide World. 


“A REBUKE IN NOVEMBER” 


Accusing Democratic national leaders of bad faith, 

former Gov. William A. Comstock, of Michigan, 

decides to “take a walk” from the party which he 
feels will hear from the voters next Fall. 





various States, there’s an early Spring stir of 
politics coming in a number of commonwealths 
where nominating primaries in the next few 
months will determine what candidates will go 
on party slates to be put before voters in the 
general election. 

Louisiana already has held its primary on 
Jan. 21, and on April 21 will hold its election for 
State officers and to confirm election of Mrs. 
Huey P. Long as Senator succeeding her assas- 
Sinated husband. Spring State nominating pri- 
maries include three scheduled for April, eight 
for May and six for June. 

But national party conventions will have in- 
tervened to give sharper definition to party is- 
sues before the majority of the States hold their 
primaries—three of them in July, 11 in August, 
and 11 in September. Maine, which has its pri- 
mary in June, will as usual hold its general elec- 
tion, Sept. 14, seven weeks ahead of the national 
election. 


SENATE MAJORITY ASSURED 


Besides the 435 members of the national House 
of Representatives, primaries and elections this 
year will determine selection of 36 Governors 
and 33 United States Senators. Of the Senators 
whose terms expire this year, 20 are Democrats, 
12 Republicans and one Farmer-Laborite. Since 
Democrats now have a Senate majority of 42, 
they go into the elections with comfortable as- 














Rush D. Holt 





aa 
surance that by no possible eventuality can their 


party be deprived of Senate control at the next 
Congress session, for even a clean Republican 
sweep in all Senatorial election contests this 
year would still leave a Democratic Senate ma- 
jority of 22. 

Democratic Senators whose terms expire this 
year, besides the deceased Senator Long, who 
was to have come up for re-election in Louisi- 
ana, are Senators Bachman of Tennessee, 
Bailey of North Carolina, Bankhead of Ala- 
gama, Bulow of South Dakcta, Byrnes of South 
Carolina, Chavez of New Mexico, Coolidge of 
Massachusetts, Costigan of Colorado, Glass of 
Virginia, Gore of Oklahoma, Harrison of Mis- 
sissippi, Hatch of New Mexico, Lewis of Illinois, 
Logan of Kentucky, Murray of Montana, Neely 
of West Virginia, Robinson of Arkansas, Russell 
of Georgia, and Sheppard of Texas. 


G. O. P. SENATE CANDIDATES 


Republicans who must stand for re-election 
are Senators Barbour of New Jersey, Borah of 
Idaho, Capper of Kansas, Carey of Wyoming, 
Couzens of Michigan, Dickinson of Iowa, Hast- 
ings of Delaware, Keyes of New Hampshire, Mc- 
Nary of Oregon, Metcalf of Rhode Island, and 
Norris of Nebraska. 

Half the Senatorial representation of the 
Farmer-Labor party will come up for re-election 
in the person of Senator Shipstead of Minne- 
sota. But with his new Farmer-Labor colleague, 
Senator Benson, talking of running for Governor 
of Minnesota, there may be two Senators in- 
stead of one to be chosen this year from the 
Gopher State. 


PRIMARIES IN 43 STATES 
A schedule of primaries in the 43 States hold- 
ing them is as follows: 


Louisiana ....Jan. 21 | Kansas ....... Aug. 4 
Dilinois ...... April 14 Missouri ...... 7s 
Wemrasms .... ~ 36} FED scvene ” 8 
Pennsylvania . 28 | Tennessee .... “ 6 
Maryland ....May 4 Arkansas...... “ 11 
Indiana ...... ° S| SARI <sose rae | | 
Alabama ..... . 5 Wyoming ..... “ 18 
South Dakota. “ 5 | Mississippi .... “ 25 
are “12 | California * 
West Virginia. “ 12) So. Carolina... “ 25 
Ofegom .....+. + WB | BOVGe 2.000. Sept. 1 
New Jersey.... “ 19) Arizona ....... - © 
errr June 1 Colorado ..... ~ - 
Florida ...... ~ 2 | VOFHIeMS....00. * § 
No. Carolina... “ 6 Washington .. “ 8 
eer * 36 | GOGRBIR. 2..cee ay 
Minnesota .... “ 15 | Michigan...... ” 
North Dakota. “ 24 N. Hampshire.. “ 15 
Oklahoma July 7) Wisconsin ..... “ 15 
Montana ‘21 Massachusetts . 15 
. | eee “ 25 | New York...... "2 
Kentucky .....Aug. 1 


Five States scheduled to hold State nominat- 
ing conventions instead of primaries include 
Connecticut, Delaware, Rhode Island, Utah and 
New Mexico. 





Straws In the Wind 


Landon Leads, Borah Trails 
G. O. P. Nomination Poll 


~TRAW-THRESHING activities by the Ameri- 
“can Institute of Public Opinion last week 
whirled Gov. Alf M. Landon of Kansas up to the 
top of the stack as most popular choice for the 
G. O. P. nomination among between 10000 and 
200,000 Republicans polled. 

The Institute’s “straw” showed Governor 
Landon supported, by 43 per cent of the Re- 
publicans who registered their preferences, with 
a geographically well distributed lead—though 
Senator Borah was shown to be first choice of 
the Moufttain States and of Wisconsin. 

Trailing Governor Landon in the order named 
were Senator Borah, 28 per cent; Mr. Hoover, 
17 per cent; Colonel Knox, 7 per cent; Senator 
Vandenberg, 4 per cent, and Senator Dickinson, 
1 per cent. 


Matthew M. Neely 
TARGET OF CRITICISM 
and suggest an investigation by WPA Administrator Hopkins. 
To this suggestion, Senator Hastings, Republican of Delaware, 
counters with a proposal for a Congressional investigation. 
Meanwhile, proposals to blanket postmasterships under the Civil 
Service are characterized by Director Spangler of the Western Di- 
vision of the Republican National Committee, as “a deliberate at- 
tempt to mass a huge army of hundreds of thousands of henchmen” 
for the purpose of controlling elections. 


| 


Harrison Spangler 


—Wide World and Underwood & Underwood 


‘Vote-doggling’ Charges 
Hurled By New Dealer 


Senator Holt Indicts Relief Job 
Distribution; Salaries Spotlighted 


I OUD have been imputations of Republicans in 

New York, Missouri, Illinois, Kentucky and 
some other States that in the lexicon of 1936 
politics boondoggling is a synonym for vote- 
doggling. 

It remained for a New Deal Senator, youngest 
Senate member, to hurl such charges, with a 
detailed bill of indictment, against the WPA set- 
up in his home State of West Virginia. 

Senator Holt said F. W. McCullough, State 
WPA Administrator, was using WPA to build 
himself up politically for the Governorship and 
that nobody could get a work-relief job in West 
Virginia without indorsement of a political boss. 
In the Senate he produced a list of the county 
bosses and said he had full evidence to bulwark 
detailed charges of corruption. 

Replying, Senator M. M. Neely, the senior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia, said the charges against 
WPA by “the young man” were “preposterous” 
and he promised that Relief Administrator 
Harry Hopkins would look into them, 

“Does the Senator think an investigation by 
Mr. Hopkins of his own conduct of his office 
would be entirely satisfactory to the country?” 
demanded Senator Hastings (Rep.) of Delaware. 

Senator Couzens (Rep.), 01 Michigan, de- 
veloped another political sensation in the Senate 
last week by going into facts of Walter J. Cum- 
mings, treasurer of the Democratic National 
Committee, receiving salaries of $90,000 a year 
for positions as a banking and railroad official 
thrown his way through RFC. 

After RFC had advanced $50,000,000 to the 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Company of 
Chicago, Democratic Treasurer Cummings was 
made chairman’ of the bank’s board, Senator 


Couzens charged, “although he had had no 
previous banking experience.” Then on RFC 
Chairman Jesse Jones’ recommendation, the 


Senator said, Mr. Cummings was made a trustee 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad, of which the bank was a “large 
creditor.” For his bank position he drew $,. 090 
a year and for his railroad trusteeship, $15,000, it 
was stated. 
7 ae 

Regarding the Couzens charges, Mr. Cum- 
mings in Chicago declared the jobs had been of- 
fered him without his solicitation. 





—Wide World. 
FISHING FOR BALLOTS | 
Carl G. Bachmann, campaign manager of Senator 
Borah’s Washington headquarters, charts the nomi- 
nation possibilities of the Idahoan. Pledged dele- | 
gates from Ohio and Illinois, he hopes, will assure | 
a victory. 











[ Ohio a Testing Ground 


For G. .O. P. Strategy 


Taft in the Race Against Borah; 
Educators Question Landon 


‘THE Buckeye State continued to be the chief 

elephant’s-eye focal point last week as align- 
ments in the critical Ohio presidential primary 
fight more clearly took shape. 

Efforts of the Ohio “regular” organization to 
get other prominent Republican aspirants to file 
for the May 12 primary agalnst Senator Borah 
went awry. Governor Landon, Colonel Knox and 
Senators Vandenberg and Dickinson all refused 
to get into the Ohio race. 

So the regular leadership fell back on the “fa- 
vorite son” strategy, which Senator Borah has 
sought to foil. Robert A. Taft of Cincinnati, 
son of the former President and Chief Justice, 
will go on the ballot in the favorite son role, 
with Charles R. Frederickson of Coshocton, 
former president of the Ohio Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, for second choice. 


PUBLISHER ON BORAH SLATE 


Picked for second choice on the Borah ticket 
last week was Frank E. Gannett of Rochester, 
N. Y., whose chain of newspapers for six months 
supported the New Deal but now have turned 
against it. In a statement given out upon being 
chosen. as Borah “running-mate,” Publisher 
Gannett said the 1936 issue is “the saving of 
fundamental Americanism itself” and the can- 
didate must be one who can enlist support of 
independents, liberals and dissatisfied Demo- 
crats as well as Republicans. 

Senator Borah, who promised to begin an ac- 
tive Ohio campaign this month, in a newspaper 
letter last week said he was not fighting the Re- 
publican party but only a group within it whose 
policies would cause it to “die of dry rot” like 
the old Whig party. 

Meanwhile a poll of 10,000 Ohio Republicans 
by the G. O. P. State Central Committee had 
shown Governor Landon a 56 per cent Ohio fa- 
vorite, with Senator Borah commanding 20 per 
cent and Messrs. Knox, Hoover, Vandenberg and 
Dickinson trailing in the order named. 

Speculation as to whether Senator Borah in 
crossing the presidential Rubicon has burned his 
Senatorial bridges behind him was roused last 
week when Kay McKaig, of Boise, Borah friend 
and a National Grange leader, announced him- 
self a Republican aspirant for the Idaho Sena- 
torial toga. 


TEACHERS QUIZ LANDON 


Governor Landon’s candidacy, booming in the 
straw votes, last week faced the quizzical squint 
of schoolmen in national convention assembleca 
at St. Louis. Their eyebrows puckered at reports 
that some Landon economies have been effected 
at expense of the Kansas school system. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer George A. Davis, for the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, wired the Governor 
asking an explanation of that situation, and 
Historian Charles A. Beard sent another wire 
criticizing Hearst indorsement of his candidacy. 

Meanwhile a poll of Eastern university and 
college students showed Governor Landon to be 
their favorite among the Republican aspirants, 
regardless of teachers’ qualms and questionings 

From California, home State of Mr. Hoover, 
whose intentions regarding the Republican nom- 
ination have been the subject of much conjec- 
ture, come reports that Gov. Frank E. Merriam 
is just about ready to shy his hat into the 
Presidential ring. 

Along with first magnitude stars in the G. O. P. 
Presidential firmament last week appeared a 
minor luminary, in the person of Stephen A. 
Day, Chicago lawyer and son of President Mc- 
Kinley’s Secretary of State. Mr. Day announced 
himself a Republican White House aspirant on 
a platform of saving the Supreme Court. His 
action was taken, he said, in conformity with a 
pledge he had made his father to fight to pre- 
serve the Court if ever it was endangered. 

Publicity broadsides from the Republican Na- 
tional Committee last week featured attacks on 
the Administration’s new farm bill as “a sham 
and a fraud.” 


SPOILS SYSTEM ASSAILED 


From Chicago headquarters the committee’s 
Western director, Harrison E. Spangler, issued a 
statement sharply critical of the proposal to 
blanket Mr. Farley’s new batches of Democratic 
postmasters of the firsi, second and third class 
into the civil service. Mr. Spangler branded it 
“another brazen attempt to debauch the public 
service.” 

“The debauchery of the governmental service 
under Mr. Farley and this Administration pre- 
sents one of the most sordid attempts to cor- 
rupt that service which has ever been known in 
the history of our country,” he declared. “The 
President’s refusal in selecting the personnel of 
the numerous alphabetical agencies to apply the 
merit system to his appointments is a shame and 
a disgrace to America. It is a deliberate attempt 
to mass a huge army of hundreds of thousands 
of henchmen with the sole purpose thereby to 
control the next election.” 

Supplementing its other activities, the National 
Republican Congressional Committee last week 
began a new service for Republican editors, con- 
sisting of brief weekly articles by G. O. P. Con- 
gressmen. House Minority Leader Bertrand 
Snell of Potsdam, *!. Y., inaugurated the series 
with an article on “New Deal Spending.” He 
warned of “crushing taxes’ or dangerous cur- 
rency inflation unless the Government stops 
spending two dollars for every dollar it takes in. 
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WHAT THE STATES ARE DOING 





Making Consumers ‘Sales Tax Conscious’ 


—How State Laws Have Fared in 
The Supreme Court 





wre pays the sales tax levied by 
the States? 


| chases, but they may advertise that | 


Theoretically, it is supposed to be | 


the consumer. But indications are 
that “the shfting of the tax is still 
an important and troublesome prob- 
lem to the retailer, consumer, and 
tax administrator’—to quote H. P. 
Warhurst of the Marketing Division 
of the Department of Commerce. 

A survey has been made by Mr. 
Warhurst to gather data on the ad- 
ministration of the tax in the States 
which have resorted to it as a reve- 
nue producer. Some States, in or- 
der to insure that the burden of the 
levy is passed on to the purchaser, 
provide in their laws that such shall 
be the case. 

A limited background of experience, 
however, in this comparatively new 
method of taxation, finds many of 
the States with varying administra- 
tive regulations, some of which do 
not prevent competitive storekeepers 
from giving customers the feeling 
that the tax has been absorbed be- 
fore it reaches them. 


VARIOUS METHODS USED 


The following are the provisions 
for shifting the sales taxes from re- 
tailers to purchasers as compiled by 
Mr. Warhurst: 

Arizona: Retailers are prohibited 
by the administrative authority from 
advertising that the 2 per cent tax 
is absorbed by them. 


Arkansas: The law specifically 
provides that it is unlawful for the 
retailer to absorb or advertise to ab- 
sorb the tax—it must be collected 
specifically from the consumer. The 
rate is 1 cent on purchases from 
13-62 cents; and 2 cents on pur- 
chases from 63 cents to $1.12. 


California: It is “unlawful to ad- 
vertise to absorb” the 3 per cent 
sales tax, says the law. 

Colorado: Statutes provide that 5 
per cent of the 2 per cent tax col- 
lections go to the retailer, and that 
it is unlawful for a retailer to adver- 
tise that he has absorbedajt. The 
levy must be added to the sale price. 
The rate is graduated from one 
token of 1/5 cent for purchases of 
from 1 to 5 cents to 2 cents on pur- 
chases from 95 to 99 cents. 


Illinois: Administrative regula- 
tions provide that the retailer may 
show the 3 per cent tax as a separate 
item at his option. 


Idaho: The tax ranging from 1 
cent on purchases from 50 cents to 
99 cents, to 4 cents on those from 
$2.00 to $2.49, cannot lawfully be ab- 
sorbed by the retailer. 


UP TO RETAILERS 

Indiana: Merchants are allowed 
to choose their own method in tak- 
ing care of the 1 per cent sales tax. 


Iowa: The tax of 1 cent on 15 to 
65 cent purchases, and 2 cents on 66 
to 99 cent sales, must be added to the 
sale price by law. Moreover, it is 
unlawful to advertise to absorb the 
tax, and the cooperation of the tax 
board is insured in helping to shift 
the tax to the consumer. 

Kentucky: Repealed its 3 per cent 
tax in February. 

Maryland: There is no provision 
for the shifting of the 1 per cent 
tax. 

Michigan: Statutes specify that it 
is unlawful for retailers to adver- 
tise that no tax attaches to pur- 
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the price includes the tax. 

Mississippi: The law does not 
specify as to how the 2 per cent tax 
shall be handled. 

Missouri: The 1 per cent tax must 
be paid by the purchaser under re- 
quirements of the law. 

New Mexico: No law regulates 
shifting the burden in the collection 
of its 2 per cent tax. 

North Carolina: The law provides 
that the 3 per cent tax may be added 
to the sale price, and that it is un- 
lawful to advertise that it has been 
absorbed. Administrative provisions 
do not require the tax to be shown 
as a separate item. 

North Dakota: Retailers, under 
the law, are required “as far as pos- 
sible” to add the 2 per cent tax to 
prices. 

RECEIPT FOR CONSUMER 

Ohio: The law requires that the 
purchaser shall receive a prepaid 
receipt for the 3 per cent tax paid. 

Oklahoma: Under statutory pro- 
visions, it is unlawful for retailers 
to advertise to absorb the 1 per cent 
tax. 

South Dakota: The tax of 1 cent 
on sales from 15 to 65 cents, and of 
2 cents on sales from 66 cents to 
$1.24 may not under the law, be ad- 
vertised as having been absorbed. 


Utah: The law provides that the 
2 per cent tax may be added to the 











sale price, while administrative reg- | 
ulations permit the vendor to collect | 


the tax as a separate item, raise the 
price of the merchandise, or absorb 
the tax. 

Washington: The law is silent on 
the matter of shifting the 2 per cent 


| 


| 
| 








tax burden, while the 14 of 1 per 
cent merchants privilege tax is not 
to be passed on as a separate item. 

West Virginia: The law provides 
that the tax of 1 per cent on 6 to 50 
cent sales, and of 2 cents on 51 cent 
to $1.00 sales must be added to the 
purchase price. 


Wyoming: Under law it is not per- 


mitted to advertise the sales tax as | 


being absorbed; it must be added to 
the sales price. The tax*is 1 cent on 
purchases from 14 to 64 cents, and 
2 cents on 
$1.25. 
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| STATE COURTS OVERRULED 


DATE, the Supreme Court of 

the United States has disagreed 

309 times with State supreme courts 

on the constitutionality of State 

laws. This is the finding of J. P. 

Radigan, of the Library of Con- 

gress, who has just completed a sur- 
vey of the field. 

A sizable number of the statutes, 
102 to be exact, failed to hurdle the 
“commerce clause” of the Federal 
Constitution and the related limi- 
tation on State power in the levy- 
ing of import and export duties, 
when reviewed by the national court. 

Ninety-two of the laws were held 
to be in violation of the Fourteenth 
amendment: “No State shall make 
or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privilege or immunities 
of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” 


The third major cause of the 
Court’s invalidation of State laws is 
found in the “contract clause” of 
Article I of the Constitution: “No 
State * * * shall pass any * * * law 
impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts.” Fifty-nine times the Su- 
preme Court has frowned on de- 
cisions of State supreme courts on 


those from 65 cents to 





the interpretation of this clause. 
As for the roll of the States whose 

tribunals have been overruled most 

frequently by the Court at 


Wash- | 


ington, Pennsylvania ranks first 
with 23 unconstitutional acts. Ar- 
kansas is second with 17, and Lou- 
isiana, third, with 16. Georgia and 


Kentucky have each had 14 stat- | points of constitutionality. They 
utes declared invalid. | are: Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, 

Decisions of eight State supreme | New Mexico, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
courts have never been reversed on 


Vermont, and Wyoming. 
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Recent chemical fests show” that other 





RESULTS VERIFIED BY INDEPENDENT CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES AND RESEARCH GROUPS... 


popular brands have an excess of acid- 
ity over Lucky Strike of from 53° to 100%. 









OF RICH, RIPE-BODIED TOBACCO—"IT’S TOASTED” 


Over a period of years,certain basic advances have been made in the 
selection and treatment of cigarette tobaccos for Lucky Strike Cigarettes. 
They include preliminary analyses of the tobaccos selected; use of 
center leaves; the higher heat treatment of tobacco (“toasting”); con- 
sideration of acid-alkaline balance, with consequent definite improve- 
ment in flavor; and controlled uniformity in the finished product. 
All these combine to produce a superior cigarette—a modern cig- 


arette, a cigarette made of rich, ripe-bodied tobaccos—A Light Smoke. 


="IT$ TOASTED” 


throat protection—against irritation--against cough 
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Press Sees Defects 
In New Farm Bill 


THREE-FOURTHS OF COMMENTING 
EDITORS THINK OLD FAULTS 
OF AAA CONTINUE 














The new Federal farm bill, substitute 
for the unconstitutional AAA, has little 
support from the country’s editors. News- 
paper opinion is divided in these propor- 
tions: Acceptance of “soil conservation” 
as beneficial to agriculture, 26 per cent; 
condemnation of the measure as having 
the same defects as its predecessors, 74 
per cent. Supporters regard the new 
measure as “emergency” legislation, while 
critics look upon it as “campaign year” 
action. 


‘Two chief points are emphasized by the 

critics of “soil conservation” as a means of 
aiding the farmers—that it is an appeal to the 
food-producing belt, and indicates a desire to 
keep the staff which was assembled for ad- 
ministration of the defunct AAA. 

“Three out of the four important farm organi- 
zations”, says the Youngstown Vindicator 
(Dem.), “decline to back the Administration's bill 
for further cash outpourings”. The Denver (Colo.) 
Post (Rep.) declares: “It opens the door wide to 
the most complete bureaucratic regimentation 
of farmers and control of agriculture that can 
be imagined. It calls not only for control of 
production, but for price fixing all down the 
line”. 


“GUMSHOEING” DEPLORED 


“The bill is an attempt”, according to the 
Milwaukee Journal (Ind.), “by using the weasel 
words, ‘soil conservation’, to accomplish that 
control of agriculture which the Supreme Court 
said could not be done”. That paper adds that 
“the way to meet the issue is to meet it directly— 
not to try to gumshoe around the Constitution, 
but to propose an amendment”. 

“Like most detours’, thinks the Los Angeles 
Times (Rep.), “this way around the Constitu- 
tion looks like a rocky road to travel. No one 
may bother to bring a merely temporary pro- 
gram to a court test, of course, but after 1937, 
State courts are apt to agree with the high 
tribunal that compulsion exists where growers 
have to sign up with a governmental agency and 
curtail crops to receive benefit payments. Some 
States will balk at participation in the Little 
AAA plan, although taxed for its support.” 

“Unconstitutional interference with the rights 
of the States” is seen by the Brooklyn Times- 
Union (Rep.), while the conflict with funda- 
mental law is emphasized by the Dayton Herald 
(Ind.), the Marshalltown (Iowa) Times-Repub- 
lican (Rep.), the Wilmington (Del.) News (Ind.), 
and the Hartford Courant (Rep.), and the 
Newark Evening News (Ind.) concludes that 
“at best it appears to be nothing more than 
the AAA over again, with a change of technique.” 

“The bill appears to carry the same defects as 
previous New Deal measures affecting the 
farmer,” thinks the Lincoln (Neb.) State Journal 
(Rep.), and the Hartford Times (Dem.) voices 
the opinion that “it is a stop-gap measure that 
may mark the winding up of the unsound 
‘economy of scarcity’ program”. 

“Whether or not this AAA in disguise will de- 
ceive the court remains to be seen,” states the 
Bangor (Me.) Daily News (Rep.), while the Elk- 
hart (Ind.) Truth (Ind.) points out that “oppo- 
nents of the measure claim it is the old AAA dis- 
guised in dark glasses and a false beard.” 


LONG STRUGGLE PREDICTED 


“The net result is that agricultural aid con- 
tinues on a political basis,” concludes the Provi- 
dence Journal (Ind.), while the Houston (Tex.) 
Chronicle, (Dem.) asserts: 

“The Wallace policies, we may be sure, will be 
aimed at continuing present activities, at main- 
taining prices. With almost unlimited authority 
for two years at his disposal, there is little dan- 
ger of a collapse on any sector of the argicul- 
tural front at this time. 

“As for the future, the best hope is that this 
experiment in soil conservation, whether or not 
entirely bona fide, will show the way to an ef- 
fective and legal method of permanently reha- 
bilitating American agriculture.” 

“The motive of soil conservation,” in the opin- 
ion of the Grand Rapids Press (Rep.), “cannot 
be pushed too far. Erosion and poor crop man- 
agement have robbed our fields of rich loam and 
mineral nourishment, but a sensible conserva- 
tion plan is not the brain child of a fleeting 
moment. Soil planning requires months of re- 
search and study. That, obviously, Congress has 
not allotted.” 

“The Administration bill,” as viewed by the 
Christian Science Monitor (Ind.), “mingles con- 
stitutional uncertainty with political expediency, 
and dumps the problem into the lap of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture with embarrassing powers 
and responsibilities and with a lack of instruc- 
tions or a confusion of them. The Republican 
bill to pay the farmer a ‘tariff equivalent’ on the 
part of his production needed in the United 
States falls somewhat short of the ideal.” 


FARMING AS A BUSINESS 


“The measure has won support as apparently 
the best arrangement that can be effected at the 
present time,” avers the Asheville Citizen-Times 
(Dem.), while the Minneapolis Star (Ind.) holds 
that “if AAA is not to be followed by a com- 
parable plan to make farming a paying business, 
Middle West farmers will be ripe for pleas ad- 
vocating a constitutional change.” 


“Farm aid has been granted.” contends the 



































The Star Boarder is Back 


Cartoonist Cargill in the South Bend Tribune | 








Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), “not entirely 
to help the farmer, but to speed national recov- 
ery as well until the tariff war caused by the 
tariff of 1930 could be settled. To date the State 
Department has negotiated ten reciprocal trade 
agreements and is busily pushing others. The 
aim of both Mr. Wallace and Secretary Hull is 
to aid farmers by opening to them foreign 
markets.” 


BOUNTIES FOR FARMERS 


“Farmers will receive bounties,” 
the Canton (Ohio) Repository (Ind.), “but they 
will not get them through contracts. The new 
bill merely gives the Secretary of Agriculture 
discretionary power to make payments for re- 
tirement of land on a voluntary basis. It is a 
less positive way to regulate production than,the 
way incorporated in the first bill. That fact is 
important. 

“The threat of agricultural regimentation has 
been diminished. The authority of the Federal 
Government has been restricted in a way which 
makes regimentation virtually impossible. The 
new bill provides for eventual transfer of the 
administration of farm aid to the States. It 
has been established for the time being that 
the United States is not going to make a Gov- 
ernment project of agriculture.” 


according to 











Taking the Mails 
Out of Politics 


EDITORIAL OPINION DIVIDED ON 
SUGGESTED CIVIL SERVICE 
FOR POSTMASTERS 











Elimination of politics from the Post 
Office Department is widely discussed in 
the nation’s press and commenting edi- 
tors, 61 per cent of them, argue that the 
solution is to bring first, second and third 
class postmasters under civil service rules. 
The miinority, 39 per cent, argue that 
would merely give permanent status to 
present political appointees. 


THE press of the country is engaged in a spir- 

ited debate whether it is possible to cover 
postmasters of all grades with civil service pro- 
tection without playing into the hands of Ad- 
ministration supporters desirous of permanency 
for political appointments. 

“It certainly smacks of the Farley methods,” 
in the opinion of the Rochester Times-Union 
(Ind.), “to make a proposal which will be billed 
as a reform measure the vehicle of protect- 
ing some 25,000 Democratic political appointees 
against any change of Administration.” 

“The Republicans in Congress,” argues the 
Hartford Courant (Rep.), “might be ill advised 
to oppose the proposed measure merely because 
of the circumstances in which it has been put 
forward. The merit system will never be es- 
tablished if action must wait until all the offices 
affected are filled by men upon whom all parties 
can agree.” 


SOME SUGGEST FUTURE DATE 


Several newspapers advise passage of the bill 
for full application of the civil service rules to 
the Post Office Department, to become effective 
in 1940, so that present political affiliations may 
be less widely extended, while the Goshen (Ind.) 
News-Times (Ind.) hold that Civil Service ap- 
pointments “should be made after terms of 
present appointees have expired.” 

“There is no reason,” thinks the Youngstown 
(Ohio) Vindicator (Dem.), “why postmasterships 
should be the spoils of politics, and every rea- 
son why they should not. The principle of a ‘ca- 
reer department’ is as valid for the postal sytem 
as it is for the diplomatic service.” 


+ 











Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard newspapers 


Going to Get to the Bottom of It 








Billion Dollar Tax 


From the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.): 


sENATOR BYRD, of Virginia, has launched a 

movement for a billion-dollar tax bill. We 
have reached a point where the sources of in- 
visible taxes are about exhausted. We have got 
to impose some levies which the taxpayer will be 
able to identify as Government exactions. 

We cannot arrive at that point too soon. Time 
and again it has been. pointed out that only 5 
per cent of the voters in the last presidential 
election were income tax payers. Only 10 per 
cent of them even made out a tax return. 


* * & 


From the Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.): 
GENATOR BYRD may demand a “billion-dollar 

tax bill,” to prove to the country that big 
expenditures mean big taxes. Senator LaFollette 
may fight for broadening the tax base as the 
only way to raise appreciably more revenue from 
that source. But they haven’t a chance. As 
Senator Couzens puts it, in predicting that 
amendments will be offered solely for the rec- 
ord: “What’s the use? You’re up against a ma- 
chine. All we can do here is to stay around and 
watch and see that they don’t put anything too 
outrageous over.” 
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He needs and wants to be let 
alone to grow crops for the people who 
able to buy 
they've needed to eat and wear. 


been 











the things the New Deal wants. 


the Court with the cry of “ 


they adopted the Constitution.” 

And yet Professor Corwin wants what 
Unable to attack 
usurrer” 


so I cannot see that our President 
wasted very much money. * * * 
Our dear Roosevelt will be elected in 


, he November, and if not, it will be just a 








munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


AAA Objectives 

Sir:—I have just completed reading 
your editorial, “The Billion Dollar 
Folly;” and in a subheading, I find the 
statement, “Politics has committed its 
greatest crime in taking illegally a bil- 
lion dollars from the poor people of 
America in higher costs of food and 
clothing.” * * * 

It.appears to me that it is somewhat 
inconsistent of you to state that the 
farmer had every right to expect a mini- 
mum that would permit him to pay the 
expenses of production and enable him 
to begin to pay interest and principal on 
his land debt, and also for you to admit 
that the farmer was not receiving a sub- 
sistence wage; and at the same time, to 
charge in your opening sentences that a 
government-sponsored plan which in 
some measure brought about thee re- 
sults was a “crime” and intended as a 
“sop to the farmers and as a means of 
winning their votes.” * * * 

After paying for operating expenses, 
farmers had available as the combined 
return for their invested capital and 
their labor in 1932 less than one-fourth 
as much as from 1925 to 1929. The 
money returned from these sources and 
available for living expenses in 1932 av- 
eraged only about $200 per farm. * * 

Later in your article, you criticize the 
idea of restricting production for the 
sake of receiving more money, and ask 
some questions, beginning with “Sup 
posing the automobile manufacturers of 
America had decided * * * they would 
agree among themselves to limit the 
production of cars and would raise the 
prices.” That is precisely the policy 
adopted by urban industry, including 
both employers and employes, and the 
fact that this policy was adopted by 
urban industry is what forced agricul 
ture to adopt the same policy in self- 
defense. * * * 

It is indeed to be lamented that the 
general philosophy of scarcity to main- 
tain prices was, and continues to be, 
widely prevalent. However, it does not 
seem fair to label this policy a “crime” 
insofar as it applied to agriculture, and 
when. adopted by agriculture only as a 
final measure of self-defense, instead of 
directing criticnsm against those monop- 
oplistic elements in our economic 
which really forced agriculture to adopt 
this policy in self-defense. 

E. O. HOLLAND, 

President, Washington State College. 
Pullman, Wash 
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Opposes Scarcity Theory 
Sir:—The farmer doesn't need help, 
such as he’s been getting the last three 
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I am a member of a farm family, 
living on a farm that is the sole support 
of the family. And with a great many 
others farmers of our acquaintance in 
Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, we would like the feeling of se- 
curity we had before government started 
meddling in our business—before the 
time when men who know nothing of 
the practical business of making a liv- 
ing were sent to tell us how to run our 
business—businesses that we have built 
up for 50 years through good years and 
bad, through both droughts and panics. 

The worst I could wish for a county 
agent is that he’should have to make a 
living on a farm. He'd very soon starve 
to death. 

We want to go ahead and raise crops, 
yes even at lower prices. We know that 
when everyone in the country is able to 
buy the things he needs, when the price 
is low enough that he can buy, we will 
make more money than we can make 
now in processing taxes. We still be- 
lieve in the law of supply and demand 
rather than the law of scarcity taught 
by Wallace and Tugwell. * * * 

We don't want any of the power of 
the Supreme Court taken away. It is our 
only hope of keeping our democracy. 
Difficulty, Wyo. MRS. JOHN ELLIS 

x * * 


Whose Process Tax Money? 

Sir:—Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
was exactly right when he said that 
“refund of the processing taxes was the 
greatest legalized steal in all history.” 

The money does not belong to the 
processors. The meat packers admitted 
publicly that they would take it from 
the price which they paid for hogs, 
hence they got it from the producer. 
The Corn Research Institute stated that 
it would “consider itself unjustly en 
riched unless it attempted to restore the 
refunded taxes to the consumers who 
actually paid them”.* * 

The great majority of the people Who 
are familiar with rapidly passing events 
know that these taxes do not belong to 
processors even though the “infallible” 
Supreme Court has ordered otherwise. 
Artesia, N. Mex. W.R. HORNBAY™R 
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Not an Usurped Power 

Sir:—In his book, “The Doctrine of 
Judicial Review,” Professor Corwin of 
Princeton, one of the most eminent of 
the new school of “liberal” lawyers, ad 
mits that there is no foundation for 
the claim that the Supreme Court i- an 
usurper. He says, “That the members of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
thought the Constitution secured to the 
courts the right to pass on the validity of 
acts of Congress under it cannot be 
reasonably doubted.” He adds that “this 
was fully explained to the neonle befo 


attempts, in his book, “The Twilight of 
the Supreme Court” (December, 1934) 
to persuade the Court to fall in line 
with the Administration. In Chapter III 
(p. 108) he turns aside to make one 
withering jibe at “certain of NIRA's 
critics, e. g. the Liberty League,” a jibe 
which casts light upon the mental 
processes of the new reformers both in 
the universities and in Washington. He 
says, “Why not be honest, they (these 
critics) say, and admit that NIRA can 
be legitimated only by Constitutional 
amendment? A very edifying attitude, 
no doubt, but would those who assume 
it support such an amendment? In 
Gibbons’ once famous phrase, ‘a melan- 
choly doubt obtrudes itself upon ba re- 
luctant mind.’” . M. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
x* * 


Pensions and Leisure 

Sir:—J. P. Morgan is correct when he 
says that civilization is dependent on a 
leisure class, and to make sure that we 
will always have a leisure class, and a 
deserving one at that, the enactment 
into law of the Townsend Plan will do 
just that. Surely a husband and wife, 
both over 60, receiving between the two 
of them $400 per month, which they 
must spend during the month, could 
easily hire one maid of all work the year 
round and pay her good wages. 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. J.T. SANDERS. 
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Townsendism Doomed? 
Sir:—The Townsend Plan has no 
chance of being passed at this or any 
other session of Congress. Many of the 
old boys with whom I come in contact 
are gradually shifting their allegiance 
to F. D. R. as their best friend. * * * 
I believe that during 1937 we shall 
have an opportunity to vote upon a re- 
vision of the Constitution. During 1938 
I expect to vote to put liquor back on 
the drug store shelves; present methods 
of distribution are worse than the saloon 
it its balmiest days or prohibition at its 
worst. FRANK A. ROSE. 
San Diego, Calif. 
* * 
Government and Jobs 

Sir:—It must be great for Al Smith to 
talk over the radio and blast out all his 
jealous, mean, selfish revenge on our 
dear President who never did him any 
harm. For years we were Republicans, 
but how I hate them now. * * * 

The ERA work saved our home and 
also gave us food, which we are entitled 
to in America. That is the least our good 
old U. S. A. can do, give us food and 
shelter, if there is so much wealth in 
this country. * * * 

Did you ever go very hungry? 
Democrats gave us work, not 


I have 
a dole, 


sad day for us working class people. 
MRS. MARY MASON. 
Newburyport, 7. 
* * 


Business on Jobs 

Sir:—Postmaster General Farley re- 
cently referred to “gangsters of business.” 
The damning of big business is a vote- 
getting, soap-box appeal to prejudice, 
frequently indulgled in by politicians. 

We must look to the business man to 
end this depression by putting men back 
to work. The politician can borrow 
money on the nation’s credit and 
squander it in doles and charity, but 
that is only temporary relief and must 
sooner or later come to an end. Then 
what? The Government cannot per- 
manently support the people. 

We must conduct our Government in 
such a manner as to restore confidence 
and encourage private business enter- 
prise and not throttle it. 

E. R. CHEESBOROUGH. 
Galveston, Tex. 
x~*re 


Sees Apt Symbolism 

Sir:—We think the selection of the 
Liberty Bell as an insignia for the New 
Deal Democratic Convention is most 
appropriate, for the bell has been 
cracked many years. DORA SOULE. 
Laramie, Wyo. uy & 


Not a Wild Life Enthusiast 

Sir:—After hearing the radio report 
on the wild life conservation conven- 
tion being held in our nation’s capital, 
one could not but be impressed with 
the degree of enthusiasm and idealism 
which this heretofore obscured and all- 
important side of our national pros- 
perity and well-being was now getting. 

Should this wild life deification pro- 
gram continue its present heat of en- 
thusiasm into an _honest-to-goodness 
expanded reality, we of the wooded 
areas will not need to go to the menage- 
ries to see a bear, racoon, skunk, or 
weasel. We can just waken up at night 
to find the latter having a merry time 
in our chicken house, and find a grizzly 
bear beaming on us as we open the 
back door. There is nothing like the 
wild life days we have so ruthlessly 
demolished. DOLLY MARTIN. 
Minot, N. Dak. 

x * * 


Nearly As Good As New 

Sir:—As the party conventions are 
just around the corner it appears to me 
Democratic delegates might well be re- 
minded that the Democratic platform of 
1932 should be the platform of 1936. 
Why build a new platform when you can 
get a second-hand one that has never 
been used? J 
Superior, Nebr 


K. BERG. 











| ilege apply as well to major generals, even if 


| not being overawed by the Administration’s large 

















Sympathy of Press 
With Gen. Hagood 


FEWER THAN ONE-FOURTH COM- 
MENTATORS DEFEND WAR DE- 
PARTMENT’S ACTION 











Removal of Major General Johnson 
Hagood from his command for criticising 
the expenditures of the Government, has 
led to a sharp controversy. Newspaper 
opinion is divided in these proportions: 
Condemnatory of the Administration, 77 
per cent; in defense of the official action, 
23 per cent. 


THE position of General Hagood in the Army 
lends weight to the attacks that are made 
upon the action removing him from his com- 
mand. His remarks, although made public, were 
made before a committee of Congress and, it is 
pointed out, he was granted the privilege of de- 
livering a candid vpinion. 
“The Administration blundered,” avers the Bos- 
ton Transcript (Rep.), with the belief that “it is 
not unlikely to regret this tactless performance.” 


QUESTION OF FREE SPEECH 


“Admitting that the reference to ‘stage money’ 
was unwise and even undignified,” comments the 
Richmond News-Leader (Dem.), “have we reached 
the stage in America where Congress has no 
right to question officers, or officers any right to 
answer, when executive policy is under consider- 
ation?” 

“Abridgement of the constitutionat guaranty of 
free speech” is charged by the Cleveland News 
(Rep.), while the Charlotte News (Dem.) con- 
tends that “if General Hagood was promised im- 
munity and got suspension, it puts a detestable 
face on the matter.” 

“Citizens still have,” according to the Akron 
Beacon Journal (Ind.), “their voice in critigism 
of government policies. Should not this priv- 


upon occasion they follow the Hagood plan of 


herd of sacred cows knowp as federal bureaus?” 


SOME THINK GENERAL TACTLESS 


“General Hagood is right, of course,” says the 
Jackson (Miss.) Daily News (Dem.) “in saying 
that housing conditions should be improved at 
Army posts, but he didn’t go about it in the right 
way.” The Portland (Me.) Press-Herald (Ind.) 
believes that the General “invited just the kind 
of treatment he has received.” 

“It is unfortunate,” advises the Chattanooga 
Times (Dem.), “that a capable officer should in- 
jure his distinguished record only a few years 
before attaining retirement age by going so far 
beyond the functions of his office as to criticize 
caustically branches of the Government with 
which he has no connection, and for which he is 
not in any way responsible.” 

“He said what he had to say,” states the Provi- 
dence Journal (Ind.), “on invitation of a Con- 
gressional committee and by permission of the 
War Depariment. He apparently intended to 
make no cause celebre out of his testimony. It 


has remained for the committee and the Depart- 
ment itself to do that. And it certainly is not a 
creditable performance.” 





Quips in the News 


All in the Big Money 
The best way to get a bill passed by Congress 
is to attach an appropriation which calls for the 
expenditure of at least a half billion dollars.— 
Miami Herald. 
* * 
Appetites Are Whetted 
The trouble with the country is that the tax- 
eaters are demanding five-course dinners.— 
South Bend News-Times. 
* * # 


Omen of the Future 
Birth of the one-pound Oakland baby is sig- 
nificant: The new generation may be shrinking 
from the prospect of shouldering the United 
States debt.—Altoona (Pa! Mirror. 
¥* * * 
Alas, the Little Pigs 
It took the Supreme Court long enough to 
learn the AAA was contrary to the Constitution; 
little pigs learned long ago it wasn’t good for 
theirs—Bay City (Mich.) Times. 
* * # 


As for the Alphabet 
The Supreme Court found NRA and AAA were 
NG but TVA seems to be OK, but it still isn’t as 
simple as ABC.—Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune. 
* * * 
Politics Is So Naive 
Politicians are hiring gag men to write their 
speeches, but we still think a political speech is 
funnier when its humor is unpremeditated— , 
Paducah (Ky.) Sun-Democrat. 
* * * 


The Forgotten Man 

Politicians don’t seem much concerned about 
the taxpayer’s vote—probably on the theory 
that he’s delirious anyway. — Paterson (N. J.) 
News. 

* * ¥ 
Simple’ Enough 

It should be easy for any government to please 
the people. All they want is lower taxes and 
larger appropriations——Washington Post. 
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A Little Clear Thinking « on TwoTypes ~ 
of People with an Interesting 
Interpretation [hereof 


In a certain big organization there are two 
executives with offices side by side whose 
salaries are each in excess of $100,000 a year. 


One comes through the door like a football 
player. The other lumbers through like a dray 
horse. One has three secretaries on the jump. 
The other uses the stub of a lead pencil and 
makes slow notes. When they lunch together, 
one has finished his sandwich and is twitching 
in his chair while the other is still at his tomato 
juice. At.the cigar counter, one has bought and 
half finished his cigar while the other is still 
looking over the cigar case. 


Each of these men seems to be equally 
valuable to his concern. And equally respected. 
But what is more interesting is that each gathers 
about him the same type of helpers and asso- 
ciates that he himself is. 


And what is true of these two executives is 
true of people in every range of life. You can 
see these two types amongst the men in a factory, 
amongst girls behind the counter, amongst 
stenographers and clerks and salesmen and 
chief executives in an office, amongst families 
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Now, the point of this story is that in this 
highly activated modern American life, nearly 
every factor of living was adapted or 
changed to meet the needs of this highly 
active type, which was so rapidly increasing 
under our intensified American system. 
The cafeteria sprang up to meet that need. So 
did the self-serve shops, the automatic dis- 
pensers; and even the counter aisles in depart- 
ment stores were changed. In the publishing 
field newspapers, too, quickened their pace. 


But in the magazine world, there was little 
change. And what change there was accom- 
plished little more than an indeterminate 


straddle. cask ws 2 


It is only on this basis and no other that you 
can account for the most amazing growth that 
anyone has ever seen in the magazine field— 





*Voluntary circulation is the number of copies of a magazine that people will buy, issue by 
issue, if left to their own devices. 





Liberty Magazine simply sprang to a position 
of first magnitude very much as the automobile 
or the radio had done. No sales force could 
have sold these tens upon tens of millions of 
magazines, one at a time, any more than any 
sales forces could have sold these tens of 
millions of automobiles and radios one ata 
time. This is the sort of psychological response 
that has to be inspired by natural desire for 
whatever seems to satisfy a natural need. 


Liberty simply created the quick, fast moving 
type of story and article that this quick, fast 
moving type of people had been waiting for; 
and the response from this type of people was 
immediate and electric. 


All of this you have seen with your own 
eyes. You know it to be true. It was inevitable 
that if this type of people had that need, and 
the appearance of Liberty was the answer to 
that need, they would respond to the buying 
of Liberty just as they did. 


Within a few years of its inception, Liberty 
Magazine had the largest voluntary* single copy 
circulation in the world. Over two million 
magazine readers were buying it every week. 
Unless you have the analysis of this thing, it 
doesn’t seem possible; for many of the old type 
magazines after fifty years had only half the 
amount of voluntary circulation that was 
simply handed to Liberty overnight. And today 
Liberty still stands at the head of that list with 
the largest voluntary—single copy—sale of any 
magazine. i, 

kkk kk & 

There is only one other point that remains— 

a pure point of inevitable logic. 


Liberty should bring the quickest adver- 
tising response of any magazine published. 
It should do this because of the quick, responsive 
type of people who buy and read it. These are 
the people who make their purchases with the 
same quick decision and immediacy that applies 
to all the other actions in the tempo of their lives. 
To the advertiser they cannot represent any- 
thing other than immediate sales. 


And America lives on sales. 
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Youth Comes of Age 


By CHARLES WILLIAM TAUSSIG 
Chairman of the National Advisory Committee 
of the National Youth Administration 
(THERE are about 20,100,000 young people in 

the United States between the ages of 16 
and 24: that is, one-sixth of the entire popula- 
Of these, it is estimated that 4,000,000 are 


tion. 

in school and college, 500,000 are in school on 
part time, 7,600,000 are employed in industry, 
2,800,000 are young women married and not 


otherwise employed, 5,000,000 youths are not in 
school and are unemployed, of which number 
300.000 are not seeking work. These last include 
the transient and disabled youth. 

The nearest approach to a youth movement 
in this country is the voluble (and fortunately 
growing more voluble) presentation of the case 
for the 5.000.000 not-in-school, not-at-work 
youth, by youth themselves. These spokesmen 
are loosely grouped into a number of youth or- 
ganizations. Some are student groups and some 
are the representatives of the rank and file of 
non-school youth. 

What do these spokesmen for youth demand? 
They ask for the opportunities promised them 
by every Fourth of July orator since the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence—the oppor- 
tunity to be educated, the opportunity to work 
and the opportunity to be heard. 

And let us not forget that through some flaw 
in our social, political and economic structure 
some 5,000,000 young people have been deprived 
of these opportunities. * * * 

I find close and intimate contact with youth 
most stimulating. Although in some cases, one 
finds them dejected and broken by the ap- 
parent hopelessness of their situation, in most 
instances their shoulders are squared and their 
chins are up. 

They state their case simply and sincerely. 
They want jobs. They want more education and, 
in some cases, are critical of our present educa- 
tional system. They want to be able to get mar- 
ried at a reasonable age and have their own 
homes; and, particularly in the case of college 
men and women, they want to participate in 
government and to exert their influence to pre- 
vent war 

The latter is rather interesting and signifi- 
cant. * * * While the youth of most of the Euro- 
pean countries have gone nationalistic to the 
nth degree, the American youths’ imagination 
roves the entire world and they are anxious 
to lend their weight to forward international co- 
operation and amity. * * * 

We find a small group of youth, however, that 
have an entirely different point of view. They 
are frankly Communists, some of them members 
of Communistic organizations. Their philosophy 
is destructive, although quite sincere. They be- 
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lieve that only through the destruction of our 
present institutions can a better and more just 
civilization be created. True, the group is small 
but they have some satellites. 

If we continue to ignore these young people 
as we have in the past, the youth who are now 
playing with dangerous communistic doctrines, 
led by a few full-fledged Communists, will—in 
their desperation—-become thoroughly indoctrin- 
ated with subversive ideas and permanently set 
themselves apart as enemies of the very funda- 
mentals of our country. At the present time, 
this situation is not dangerous providing we 
make a genuine effort to convince the great bulk 
of the youth of this country that we mean to 
do well by them. 

There is more to be feared from Fascism, for 
there is some support for this philosophy 
throughout the country. A few adult leaders in 
various walks of life are dangerously flirting with 
Fascistic ideas. * * * 

You can recognize such tendencies from the 
emanations in certain quarters in favor of hys- 
terical nationalism, from the effo:ts of certain 
allegedly patriotic to stifle free 
speech, particularly where the speech is at vari- 
ance with their own ideas. History records that 
more than one revolution has commenced under 
the leadership and through the activities of or 
thodox patriotic organizations. Unfortunately, 
Fascism can be accoutred in uniforms, figura- 
tively and literally attractive to young people, 
and we would do well to rigorously guard this 
front. 


organizations 


[From an address before a meeting of the 
Department of Secondary School Principals 
of the National Education Association at St. 
Louis, Mo., Feb. 26.] 
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The Uses of Criticism 


By HAROLD L. ICKES 

Secretary of the Interior 
SEEMS that it is customary, when we have 
a President whose policies we do not like, 
to charge him with undermining the Constitu- 
tion, with setting himself up as a dictator, with 


| 


. | 
reaching out to grasp within his prehensile fin- | 


gers the legislative and the judicial branches 
of the Government. 
Even Washington, the man who presided over 


the convention that gave us our Constitution 
and who might have been presumed to know 
what it meant, was not immune to such un- 
seemly and bitter attacks. In his turn Lin- 
coln came in for many a savage dose of the same 
medicine. 

Go back to the newspapers that vilified and 


traduced Theodore Roosevelt, and you will find 


that he also was a dictator, a subverter of our 
fundamental law, a tyrant who bent Congress 
to his will and defied the courts. 

In our own day, another attack of a similar 


nature and with as little justification is being 


directed against the President of the United 
States. 

You will not miss the point that it is only 
when a President has interested himself in the 
cause of the plain people, when he has a heart 
that pulses with sympathy for humanity, when 
he is determined to equalize economic opportuni- 
ties so as to establish a better and a happier 
social order, when he bravely tilts his lance 


against special privilege and entrenched greed 
that the copperheads, their ancestors or their 
descendants, secrete an extra supply of venom 
with which to strike him down. 

Of course, those who defamed Lincoln and in- 
flamed a weak mind to unloose a coward’s blow 
were self-acclaimed patriots. They trembled for 
the safety of our institutions. They would pre- 
vent the Constitution from being undermined. 
They would preserve the Congress and the couris 
from the aggression of the Executive. They 
would defeat the cunning intention of a dictator 
to destroy our liberties and set up on free Amer- 
ican soil an absolute and trresponsible pov- 
ernment, There are many such “patriot 
in the land today, * * * 


" abroad 


I have been especially intrigued lately by the 
interesting behavior of the man who is laboring 
with all his might to reestablish in the minds 
of the American people that of fear in 
which he left them when President Roosevelt 
succeeded him in the White House. Three years 
ago Mr. Hoover's refrain was that “prosperity 
was just around the corner.” Now he is just as 
certain that “collapse is just around the corner.” 

It is permissible to doubt the essential patriot- 
ism of any. man who, consi@eriag what the coun- 
try has passed through, would deliberately seek 
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to build up a state of corroding and possibly 
catastrophic fear to serve a political end. 

I have never known a man in public life in 
such a confirmed state of jitters as is Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover. Some men tremble occasionally 
for the safety of our institutions but he has de- 
veloped a chroninc ague about them. Despite 
the fact that he is a man who is enveloped con- 
stantly in a fog, Mr. Hoover is always seeing 
things. A few weeks back, you will recall, his 
eyes were always fixed upon a mirage of pros- 
perity. Now, instead of perceiving the actual re- 
covery that is taking place all around him, he 
sees through the dark glasses to which he has 
changed only chaos, confusion and destruction. 
A few days ago I said that Mr. Hoover was ill 
of an incurable case of bogeyphobia. A further 
diagnosis demonstrates that this disease is com- 
plicated with a bad attack of economical astig- 
matin. ° * ° 

Not only Mr. Hoover, but others of lesser rank 
ought to measure their words more carefully 
before they insist that this Administration has 
retarded economic recovery; that if President 
Roosevelt had adopted the policy of his prede- 
cessor of taking to the cyclone cellar to sit trem- 
bling in fear and darkness while the economic 
winds howled overhead, we would have achieved 
a larger measure of recovery than we have. 

There is no warrant for such balderdash. We 
know what the state of the country was when 
President Roosevelt took it over and we know 
what it is now. Here are actual facts that can- 
not lightly be ignored. We know that under 
President Hoover the country took a header into 
the lowest economic depths; we know that under 
President Roosevelt a large share of recovery 
has already been achieved, while hope is growing 
everywhere that we are definitely on our way 
back to prosperity. * * * ; 

All the cries of “wolf” to the contrary not- 





Regulating Coal Mining 


By ERNEST G. DRAPER 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


‘HALL Government keep out of business? I 

think I know your first reaction to this 
question. It is an emphatic “Yes” * * * But 
is the question as easy as your answer might 
imply? * * * 

What business is private? Is the coal busi- 
ness private? Many of the coal owners Say so. 
But is it? Here is a large industry which, as we 
all know, has been torn by strife for more than 
a quarter of a century. Low prices, low wages, 
severe irregularity of unemployment is its gen- 
eral history. * * * 

Why was Government regulation recognized 
as essential in bituminous coal mining? To any 
one who is familiar with the recent history of 
this industry, the answer is obvious. Treasury 
Department statistics show that in 1929 almost 
half of the bituminous coal produced was mined 
at a loss to the operating companies. The deficit 
reported by these companies exceeded the net 
gains of profit-making companies. Virtually no 
other business covered by the Treasury’s records 
showed such widespread money losses as the 
mining of soft coal. 

Turning from the plight of employers to that 
of labor, we find conditions equally bad. In the 
coal mining industry as a whole, records show 
that during the last ten years an average of at 
least 100,000 men have been constantly unem- 
ployed. This group represents one-fifth of the 
total employment in the industry. Unquestion- 
ably, the major portion of this unemployment 
has existed among soft coal miners. 

Is it any wonder that some of our most bitter 
struggles between management and labor have 
been staged in a setting such as this? Altruis- 
tic motives and praiseworthy efforts on the part 
of a few operators have accomplished little. They 
have been bogged down, helplessly enmeshed in 
a web of red ink, cutthroat competition, low 
wages, and unemployment. This condition de- 
veloped gradually over a period of more than 50 
years. The experience gained during that period 
has convinced even a majority of operators that 
unregulated competition will not work. 


aw 


[From a recent address before the Na- 
tional Management Council in New York 


City.] 


Standing, as compared with the end of the 
Hoover era, tremendous and substantial business 
gains have already been made. And they have 
been made under the Administration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 
[From an address before the Union League 
Club of Chicago, Feb. 26.] 
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Fair Play For Railroads 


By J. J. PELLEY 
President, Association of American Railroads. 


GREAT concern Is evidenced today about the 
funded debt of the railroads and the neces- 
sity for its reduction. 

If Governmental authorities, legislative and 
others, had the same concern about the in- 
crease in expenses caused by legislative or regu- 
latory action, we might well feel that there 
would be an end to such 
acts as unnecessarily in- 
crease the expenses of 
railroad operation. 

All that can practically 
be done will be done by 
the railroads to réduce 
their operating costs, 
Whether in the direction 
of unification of term- 
inals, reduction of waste 
in methods of service, or 
; in other ways. 

= But what advantage 
J. J. Pelley will come to shippers or 
to railroads if the money saved must at once be 
taken out of the cash drawer to pay increased 
costs of operation resulting from new legislation 
or regulations which make impossible continued 
economies for the railroads without adding any- 
thing to their safety, service, or revenues? 

There are now pending in Congress such bills 
as the so-called six-hour day bill for railroad 
employes, which would change the basis for pay 
and overtime from the present standard day of 
eight hours to a standard of six hours; the 
train limit bill, which, in effect, would limit 
freight trains to less than 70 cars or not in ex- 
cess of one-half mile; and the so-called full 
crew bill, which would require additional men 
on many classes of trains where they are not 
needed. 

On the basis of traffic for a normal year, en- 
actment of these bills would add a billion dol- 
lars to the cost of railroad operation. That 
amounts to an additional cost of more than $20 
for every carload of freight moved on the rail- 
roads. 

We fully believe that the railroads will always 
remain as an absolute necessity for the country, 
for its commercial needs and for national de- 
fense. 

We further believe in the ultimate fairness 
of legislative and regulating authorities which 
will prevent the adding of expenses to the rail- 
roads and establish equal conditions of com- 
pletion. 

That, with a reasonable upturn 





in business, 
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will enable railroads to show such an increase t 


in their net operating income as to restore con- 
fidence in their securities. 
[From a recent address before the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers.) 
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Ethics of Radio Speeches 


By OWEN D. YOUNG, 
Chairman of the General Electric Co., and Chair- 
man of the Advisory Council of the National 
Broadcasting Company 


‘THE radio transmitter is one of the great cen- 

tral power plants of public opinion, and pub- 
lic opinion is the master of our politics. Yet, 
somehow, in the field of politics, we are demand- 
ing no greater responsibility than in the days 
of the fanning mill. 

The same extravagance of statement, the same 
carelessness, the same appeal to emotions, which 
stirred the audience in the ballroom of the coun- 
try hotel 100 years ago, is freely resorted to yet, 
before the great central sounding board of a 
nation. 

The gibe, the exaggeration, the exuberance, 
even though rhetorical only, which may have re- 
lieved the lonely pioneer on his way home over 
a muddy road, and so have been excusable, may 
become, when uttered by a voice of great au- 
thority before a master sounding board while 
millions listen, an agency of irremediable injury. 

Why do I speak so long of what you know? It 
is only to make a specific application. We are 
facing a political campaign of wide interest and 
vast importance. Politics for the time being is 
dominant. It is the master of our economics, It 
may dictate our living standards.’ It may decide 
whether government is a servant of the people 
or whether it is their master. Never before in 
our time have we faced such momentous politi- 
cal questions; never before has there been a 
more eager or sensitive audience. 

From time to time men of great influence on 
this mighty force of public opinion stand before 
this nation-wide reflector of their voice. They 
are men of ability, of understanding, of in- 
tegrity, of sympathy, otherwise they would not 
wield such influence. What they say, how they 
say it, and in what spirit they say it is of ma- 
jor consequence to us all. On their individual 
freedom. to speak there is superimposed in a 
very real sense a kind of trusteeship for the na- 
tion. No rules can be laid down to govern a 
matter so sensitive. * * * 

At the end of a political campaign, when men 
are tired and irritated and emotions inevitably 
run high, we may excuse, even though we de- 
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OWEN D. YOUNG 
plore, an appeal to passion and an outburst of 
irritation. 
But at the beginning of this year, with so 


many months ahead, may we not ask the great 
masters of our political machine, sitting in these 
great central power stations which so deeply in- 
fluence public opinion, to exercise that con- 
scientious care and restraint which these sensi- 
tive and powerful modern instruments require? 
Especially may we not ask it now, when so 
many suffer and are in trouble; when so many 
are conscientiously trying to find their way; 
when difficulties are high and spirits low; when 
consequences of mistakes may plague us and our 
children always? 
[From an address at the Foundcr’s Day 
convocation at Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Fla., Feb. 24.) 





One Way to Reduce Taxes 


By HENRY H. HEIMANN, 
Manager, National Association of 
Credit Men 
F we are conscious of no taxes at any time dur- 
ing the year we can hardly escape becoming 
aware of them on the 15th of March each year. 
Business men will have to make vigilant and 
continued demands for governmental economy, 
both national and State. This will prevent fur- 
ther rise in budgetary deficits and pave the way 
for an eventual reduction in the tax burden. 
Moreover, it is becoming increasingly question- 


Executive 








able whether the indirect taxation, which fea- 
tures so much of our taxation program, is de- 
sirable. To develop a tax-reduction conscious- 
ness in this country we will have to make it ap- 
parent to those who pay the taxes—and that in- 
cludes all of us, both rich and poor—that taxes 
are really the great burdens that statistical in- 
vestigation proves them to be. 

By showing how much taxes actually cost us, 
direct taxes serve an admirable purpose.” 

[From a statement to Association Members.] 





Aid For Merchant Marine 


By CORNELIUS H. CALLAGHAN, 
Manager of the Maritime Assn. of the Port of 
New York 
‘THE Maritime Association of the Port of New 

York, by action of its board of directors, is on 
record as being unalterably opposed to the Pet- 
tengill bill. This association embraces within its 
membership practically all the steamship lines 
of the Port of New York, shipbuilders, ship re- 
pairers, dry docks, warehouses and terminals, 
towing, lighterage, marine supplies, oil and coal 
bunkering, marine underwriters and many other 
interests allied with the shipping industry. 

The Pettengill bill, which seeks to repeal the 
fourth section of the interstate commerce act, is 
designed to kill competitive water traffic. If this 
legislation is enacted into law it will sound the 
death knell of the most important part of the 
American merchant marine, approximately 450 
vessels engaged in the coastwise and intercoastal 
trades. It will also tend to eliminate inland 
water transportation. 

Our coastwise and intercoastal fleets, in case of 
war, are the backbone of our Navy. The national 
defense in these uncertain times is of transcend- 
ing importance. The elimination of the coast- 
wise and intercoastal fleets would not only seri- 
ously affect depending marine interests, port 
terminals, etc., but would be destructive to the 
shipbuilding and ship-repairing industry of the 
United States, which is a national asset and is of 
vital importance for the building of naval and 
other Government vessels at all times, and of 
even greater importance for the building and re- 
pairing of all types of Government vessels in 
times of national emergency. 

The Maritime Association also has listed the 
opinions of various experts, who have testified 
that repeal of the long-and-short-haul clause of 
the Interstate Commerce Act would seriously af- 
fect American shipping engaged in the coast- 
wise and intercoastal trade. 

[From a letter to all Congressmen representing 
seaboard States.] 
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Tax Refunds No ‘Gift’ 


By DR. CLAUDIUS T. MURCHISON, 
President of the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 
~ECRETARY WALLACE is reported to have re- 

ferred to the processing tax refunds as be- 
ing an “outright gift of public money to a group 
that is not entitled to it.” Although this is 
somewhat milder language than that formerly 
used by the Secretary in which he referred to 
the same moneys as the “greatest legalized steal 
in American history,” it is apparent that the 
Department is still laboring under a mis- 
apprehension of the 
facts as they exist in 
the cotton textile in- 
dustry. 

When the processing 
tax was invalidated on 
Jan. 6 the cotton mills 
of the country auto- 
matically became liable 
to their customers for 
an amount approximat- 
ing $40,000,000. This lia- 
bility was due to the 
fact that in August of 
1935 the industry as a 
whole, anticipating in- 
validation of the AAA, 
began doing business 
under a system of protective clauses in which 
sellers guaranteed to buyers processing tax re- 
funds covering periods from 30 to 120 days prior 
to the date of invalidation. 

In evaluating the present processing tax situ- 
ation this offset of approximately $40,000,000 is 
only the first of several. 

Another takes the form of inventory losses. At 
the moment the processing tax was declared in- 
valid, all yarns and fabrics in the hands of mills 
and distributors immediately declined in value 
by the amount of the tax. The inventory thus 
affected, depending on the character of the goods, 
was equivalent to the output of a month or more. 

Another offset is the protection against loss 
guaranteed customers’ inventories by the mills 
which also takes its toll of the so-called “gift.” 

It is grossly untrue to infer that the ultimate 
consumer is receiving nothing back from the mil- 
lions which he paid in the form of processing 
taxes during 1935. All cotton goods consumed 
in the United States for the first three months of 
193€ and, in fact, a large portion of the con- 
sumption during the first six months of 1936 are 
the result of manufacturing operations which oc- 
curred while the processing tax law was in effect. 
All these goods are being made available to the 
consumer tax-free. 

[From a statement issued Feb. 23.] 
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PRESIDENT’S CALL TO JEWS 
TO UNITE AGAINST THREAT OF IRRELIG 





HE full text of a radio address by President Roosevelt on 

February 23 from his study at Hyde Park as part of the 

exercises commemorating Brotherhood Day, arranged by the Na- 
tional Conference of Jews and Christians: 


I am happy to speak to you 
from my own home on the eve- 
ning of a Sabbath day which has 
been observed in so many of 
your home communities as Broth- 
erhood Day. The National Con- 
ference of Jews and Christians 
has set aside a day on which we 
can meet not primarily as Prot- 
estants or Catholics or Jews but 
as believing Americans; a day on 
which we can dedicate ourselves 
not to the things which divide 
but to the things which unite us. 
I hope that we have begun to see 
how many and how important 
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are the things on which we are 
united. Now, of all times, we re- 
quire that kind of thinking. 

There are honest differences of 
religious belief among the citizens 
of your town as there are among 
the citizens of mine. It is a part 
of the spirit of Brotherhood Day 
as it is a part of our American 
heritage, to respect those differ- 
ences. And it is well for us to re- 
member that this America of ours 
is the product of no single race or 
creed or class. 

Men and women—your fathers 
and mine—came here from the far 
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corners of the earth with beliefs 
that widely varied. And yet each, 
in his own way, laid down his own 
special gift upon our national al- 
tar to enrich our national life. 
From the gift that each has given 
all have gained. 


GAINS FROM ALL CREEDS 


This is no time to make capital 
out of religious disagreement, 
however honest. It is a _ time, 
rather, to make capital out of re- 
ligious understanding. We who 
have faith cannot afford to fall 
sut among ourselves. The very state 
of the world is a summons to us to 
stand together. For as I see it, 
the chief religious issue is not be- 
tween our various beliefs. It is 
between belief and unbelief. 

It is not your specific faith or 
mine that is being called into 
question—but all faith. Religion 
in wide areas of the earth is being 
confronted with irreligion; our 
faiths are being challenged. It is 
because of that threat that you 
and I must reach across the lines 
between our creeds, clasp hands, 
and make common cause. 

To do that wil do credit to the 
best of our religious tradition. It 
will do credit, also, to the best 
in our American traditions. The 
spiritual resources of our fore- 
bears have brought. us a long 
way toward the goal which was 
set before the nation at its 
foundling as a nation. 

Yet I do not look upon these 
United States as a finished prod- 
uct. We are still in the making. 
The vision of the early days still 
requires the same qualities of faith 
in God and man for its fulfill- 
ment. 


“SPIRITUAL AWAKENING” 

No greater thing could come to 
our land today than a revival of 
the spirit of religion—a revival 
that would sweep through the 
homes of the nation and stir the 
hearts of men and women of all 
faiths to a reassertion of their 
belief in God and their dedica- 
tion to his will for themselves 
and for their world. I doubt if 
there is any problem—social, po- 
litical or economic—that would 
not melt away before the fire of 
such spiritual awakening. 

I know of no better way to kin- 
dle such a fire than through the 
fellowship that an occasion like 
this makes possible. For Brother- 
hood Day, after all, is an experi- 
ment in understanding; a ven- 
ture in neighborliness. 

I like to think of our country as 
one home in which the interets 
of each member are bound up 
with the happiness of all. We 
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AN AID TO EMPLOYMENT... The 





House of Schenley paid out in wages 
to its own employees in 1935 the 


sum of $2,700,000. 


AN AID TO TRANSPORTATION ... 





One estimate of the revenue accruing 
to carriers from products made legal 
by Repeal puts the total over a nine- 
month period at over $5,000,000. 


Schenley paid for freight in 1935 a sum 
sufficient to provide 497 annual jobs. 
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One Schenley plant alone re- 
quires more than 100 carloads 
of corn and rye grains a month. 
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AND CHRISTIANS 


ought to know by now that the 
welfare of your family or mine 
cannot be bought at the sacrifice 
of our neighbor’s family: that our 
well-being long 


depends, in the 


run, upon the well-being of our 
neighbors 

The Good Neighbor feels—as 
we are trying to practice it in 
international relationships 
needs to be put into practice in 


our community _ relationships 
When it is we may discover that 


the road to understanding and 
fellowship is also the road to 
spiritual awakening. At our 
neighbor's fireside we may find 


the 


new fuel for fires of faith at 
our own hearthsides. 


NEED OF GOOD NEIGHBORS 

It would be a fitting thing for 
an organization such as the Na- 
tional Conference of Jews and 
Christians to undertake this kind 
of a project in neighborliness. I 
should like to see Associations of 


Good Neighbors in every town 
and city and in every rural com- 
munity of our land 

Such associations of sincere 
citizens, like-minded as to the 


underlying principles and ideals, 
would reach the lines of 
creed or of economic status. It 
would bring together men and 
women of all stations to share 
their problems and their hopes 
and to discover ways of mutual 
and neighborly helpfulness. 
Here, perhaps, is a way to pool 


across 


our spiritual resources: to find 
common ground on which all of us 
of all faiths can stand; and 


thence to move forward as men 
and women concerned for the 
things of the spirit. 
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ion Accountancy Home-Study 


made interesting and practical 
thru problem method 


OU know as well as we do 

y that Accountancy fits many 

men for positions that pay 
three and five and ten thousand dol- 
lars a year—gives many other men 
unusual opportunity to start a profit- 
able growing business of their own. 

You probably realize also that— 
because of the new state and federal 
legislation—the accounting profes- 
sion faces now and for the next few 
years the greatest opportunity it has 
ever had. 

The only question is—just how 
practical is it for you to train your- 
self adequately in Accountancy 
through home study? 

And the answer lies in the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 

For this modern plan of training 
not only makes Accountancy study 
at home thoroughly practical but 
makes it interesting as well. 


And here’s how: 


You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the auditor of 
your company or the head of a successful 
accounting firm. Suppose every day he 
were to lay before you in systematic order 
the various problems he is compelled to 
solve, and were to explain to you the 
principles by which he solves them. 
Suppose that one by one you were to work 
those problems out — returning to him 
every Se for counsel and assistance— 

Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster by far than that 
of the man who is compelled to pick up 
his knowledge by study of theory alone. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, that 
identical plan. You advance by solving 
problems. 

Only—instead of having at your com- 
mand the counsel of a single individual 
—one accountant—you have back of you 
the organized experience of the largest 
business training institution in the world, 
the authoritative fndings of scores of able 





accounting specialists, the actual pro- 
cedure of the most successful accountants. 

Thus—instead of fumbling and blunder- 
ing—you are coached in the solving of 
the very problems you must face in the 
higher accounting positions or in an 
accounting practice of your own. Step by 
step, you work them out for yourselt— 
until, at the end of your training, you have 
the kind of ability and experience for 
which business is willing and glad to pay 
real money—just as it was glad to pay 
these men." 


Five Men Who Tested and 
Proved It for You 


For instance, there was the man who 
started Accountancy training with us in 
1916, After a short period of study, he 
took a position as bookkeeper for a year, 
and then became accountant for a leading 
automobile manufacturer—with two 
bookkeepers under him. Today he is 
auditor of one of the foremost banks in 
his state and his salary is 325 percent 
larger than when he started training. 

He writes, “My training is the best in- 
vestment I've ever made, showing a cash 
value running into five figures,” 

And the young clerk, earning $75 a 
month eleyen years ago and now getting 
many times that as general auditor for an 
outstanding, nation-wide organization, 


This Book 


*Names and addresses given on request. 


Within six months after he began our 
training, he was earning $125 amonthand 
within four years, he was earning $250. 

Do you wonder that he writes, “While 

LaSalle ads once seemed like fairy tales ta 
me, now I know from personal experience 
that they are true’’? 
Or let us tell you about two men — one 
a stenographer and the other a retail 
clerk—neither of whom knew more thaa 
the simplest elements ot bookkeeping. 
One is now the comptroller and the other 
the assistant comptroller ot a large 
company. 

“LaSalle training in Higher Accoun- 
tancy,”” write both, “was the important 
factor in our rapid climb.” 

And if you are thinking about the C. P. 
A. degree and a public accounting busi- 
ness of your own, read about the pharma- 
cist who was earning $30 a'week eleven 
years ago when a LaSalle registrar se- 
cured his enrollment for Accountancy 
training. Eight months later he left the 
drug store to take a bookkeeping job at 
$20 a week—less money but larger op- 
portunity. Three years later he passed the 
C. P. A. examination and a year later yet 
he was earning $5,000 a year. Now he has 
his own highly successful public account- 
ing firm for which he says, “My LaSalle 
training has been largely responsible.” 


One-Tenth of All C. P. A.’s Are 
LaSalle Trained 


If you want still more proof, remember 
that 1,350 C. P. A.’s—approximately one- 
tenth of all those in the United States who 
have ever passed the difficult examination 
for this coveted degree —are LaSalle 
trained, 

And knowing these facts, ask yourself 
if there can be any further question about 
the practicability of this training for you 
—ask rather if the real question is not 
about the size of your own ambition and 
the quality of your determination, 

For Accountancy is no magic wand for 
the lazy or the fearful or the quitter—it 
offers success only to the alert adult who 
has the courage to face the facts and the 
will to carry on till the job is done. 

If you are that individual, the coupon 
below, filled out and mailed, will bring 
you free the information that can open up 
to you the future of which you have 
dreamed—ability and income and success. 

Is it not worth getting that information? 


LaSalle Extension University 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 
Please send me, free of all cost or obligation, your 64-page, illustrated book, “‘Ac- 
countancy, the Profession That Pays,” telling about the profession of accountancy 
and your training for success in that field. 





3348-H, Chicago, TH. 
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HILE output of electricity, a) 
magic fluid of a thousand uses, 
continues to hover near the high 





point of production for all time in | 


the United States, governmental 
events are nearing a critical point 
for the future of the industry. 

Apart from the Supreme Court’s 
epoch-marking decision on the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the most 
recent of these governmental events 
are: 

1—A Circuit Court of Appeals de- 
cision upholding the Public Works 
Administration’s right to assist fi- 
nancially in the construction of a 
county power system. 

2—A decision by the same Court 
narrowly delimiting the rule of the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion over utility holding companies. 

3.—The Rural Electrification bill 
which the Senate debated last week 
and then laid aside to permit its 
framers to cut down the amount of 
money to be used in carrying out the 
proposed program. 

Consider first the case of the TVA 
the scope and effect of which con- 
tinue to be debated. 

On one point there is no debate. 
The Government has the right to 
sell power from the Wilson dam 
whether the sale competes with pri- 
vate industry or not. 


POWER SALE QUESTIONED 

Utility spokesmen raise the ques- 
tion, however, whether the right ap- 
plies to sale of power from other 
cams—the Norris dam, for instance. 
The contention is that the Court 
might consider power development, 
and not navigation, to be the chief 
purpose of its construction, and so 
hold the dam was not built for con- 
stitutional purposes. 

Utility interests concede that 
there are two difficulties in the way 
of establishing this thesis with the 
Court. One is that the Norris dam, 
which is on a tributary of the Ten- 
nessee River, is for the declared 
purpose of regularizing the flow of 
the larger river on which naviga- 
tion is being improved, Its con- 
struction, like that of numerous 
others, was long ago recommended 
by the War Department. 


Another difficulty is that, to get 
a case before the Court, damage 
would have to be proved. It was 


the difficulty of proving this point 
that kept utility companies them- 
selves from suing in the TVA case 
already decided. That case was 
brought by stockholders, who con- 
tended that the companies con- 
cerned should not have made a con- 
tract with a Federal agency exceed- 
ing its constitutional powers. 


POSSIBILITY OF SUITS 

On the other hand, the Court ap- 
parently left the way open for stock- 
holders to sue again in order to 
test the constitutionality of TVA ac- 
tivities when these involve action by 
the company of which plaintiffs are 
stockholders. 

TVA officials assert that great 
care will be exercised, and has been 
exercised in the past, to prevent 
damage to private utility companies 
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Municipal Power Wins in Court But SEC Suffers a Set- 
back—Rural Electrification on New Lines 


on the basis of which the companies 
might get into court. The TVA 
points out that, in no case, has a 
competing line been constructed. 

In the view of Representative 
John Rankin (Dem.) of Tupelo, 
Miss., the decision presages a gen- 
eral lowering of electricity rates. In 
five years, he declared, TVA rates 
will be the maximum throughout 
the entire country. 

That result, however, is acknowl- 
edged to depend partly on whether 
the Supreme Court upholds or re- 
verses the court decision listed above 
as event number 1. 

This event was a Circuit Court 
victory of the PWA and Greenwood 
County (South Carolina), the right 
of the county being upheld to build 
its own power plant and transmis- 
sion system with $3,000,000 received 
from the PWA, 


VICTORY FOR PWA 

Their victory, won at Charlotte, 
N. C., was the dismissal of an in- 
junction obtained from a_ lower 
court by the Duke Power Company, 
which now supplies the region with 
current. 

The company argued that execu- 
tion of the county’s plan would dam- 
age its business and that the PWA 
advance was not expenditure in the 
general welfare. 

The Circuit Court, by a 2 to 1 de- 
cision, held that: 

1.—The county has the right to go 
into the power business for the wel- 
fare of the citizens. 

2.—The rights of the Duke Power 
Company are not invaded because it 
has no exclusive franchise to engage 
in the power business. 

3.—The pertinent provisions of the 
Recovery Act permitting the PWA 


to advance the money for the pur- 
pose are constitutional. 
4.—The PWA did not exceed its 
powers in making the loan and gift. 
The dissenting justice asserted 
that the court’s duty is to protect 
the com»any from injury. 


HOLDING COMPANY WINS 

The same court on the same day 
gave a qualified verdict upholding, 
or rather, refusing to invalidate, the 
Utility Holding Company Act. 

The qualifications, if upheld on 
appeal, would have very marked ef- 
fects in limiting the scope of the 
measure. 

Briefly the situation was as fol- 
lows: 

Receivers for the American States 
Public Service Company, a utility 
holding company in Baltimore, Md., 
asked the District Court there 
whether it should register with the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, as required under the law. One 
stockholder argued that it should 
not, because the law was unconsti- 
tutional. Another, that it should, 
because the law was valid. ° 

The lower court directed against 
registering, holding the entire Act 
unconstitutional. 

The Circuit Court reversed the 
general ruling on the law’s invalid- 
ity, but upheld its direction against 
registering. 

Two reasons were given against 
registration, each of which would 
greatly restrict the authority of the 
SEC in bringing about the declared 
purposes of the Act. 

One reason was that the holding 
company was not engaged in inter- 
state commerce even though it had 
subsidiaries in a number of States. 


' Furthermore, the subsidiaries were 


declared not to be in interstate 
commerce, since each one operated 
entirely within one State. 


In this way both the holding 


| company controlling the subsidiaries 


in various States and the subsidi- 
aries in the States would escape the 
network of the SEC’s authority. 

The company was told also t 
need not fear the postal power wea- 
pon placed by the law in the SEC's 
hands. 

The law permits the SEC to deny 
the use of the mails to interstate 


hat it 


holding companies which do not 
register. 
The Court held, however, that such 


authority goes beyond regulating the 
use of the mails; it extends to regu- 
lating the users of the mails. 
Constitutional power of 
was found by the Court 
regulation. 

The SEC was not a party to 
suit. It had contended that the en- 
tire proceeding was collusive, both 
parties representing the Edison Elec- 
tric Institution in seeking to over- 


for such 


this 


throw the Act. The Court found 
reason, however, in the facts of the 
case,’ for holding that the two 


parties were actually adversaries. 


REVISION OF REA BILL 

The third event to be noted 
Senate debate over the Rural Elec- 
trification bill. 

This measure envisages the exten- 
sion of electric power to practically 
all farms not now served with it. 
Private companies would have no 
part in the program. Consideration 
of the bill was interrupted to give 
the reporting committee an op- 
portunity for revision. 

As originally introduced, the meas- 
ure would make available a fund of 
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100 million dollars a year over a 10- 
year period, this to be lent to coop- 
erative groups or local governments 
for developing and distributing cur- 
rent to farms. Revision would cut 
this amount substantially, in line 
with Presidential wishes. 

Loans would run for 40 years and 
bear 3 per cent interest. Shorter 
term loans would be available for 
wiring of houses and purchase of ap- 
pliances. 

The agency for carrying out the 
law would be known as the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

Query: How would this agency 
differ from the present REA? 

The first answer is that the new 
agency would be set up by statute, 
not by Executive Order under the 
Work-Relief Act, as the present one 
is. It would be a permanent body. 

Another is that the 


new REA mi 
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would extend loans to public power 
agencies only, not to private utili- 
ties also. 

Loans would cover double the pe- 
riod allowed now. Employes would 
come under the Civil Service rules. 

One reason why the appropria- 
tion first mentioned was regarded 
as excessive by some of its sup- 


porters is that the present REA has 
found it difficult to lend money for 
rural electrification. The total au- 
thorized since organization of the 
REA last May 11 is $7,005,362 out of 
an original allotment of 100 million 
dollars. This was designed to con- 
struct 6,500 miles of line for the 
service of 24,425 customers. 
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ial A COMPETITIVE economic system the 
right to existence depends upon the ability of 


industry to serve the public interest. Service in- 


volves myriad responsibilities, among them be- 


ing the need for research, experimental and de- 


velopmental departments to the end that tech- 


nological progress may continue at a steady 


rate. The extent to which activities are insti- 


tuted and carefully conducted will determine 


the measure of progress for the wage earner 


and all other workers employed in the opera- 


tions of industry. 


Experience has taught us that technological 


progress means greater productivity for the 


wage earner and higher wage scales. Wages in 


this country are very much higher, we have 


found by experience, than in other countries, 


and the standard of living is very much higher. 


The progress in this respect has been constant 


for the 45 years of our corporate existence, and 


we hope that we will be as successful in the fu- 


ture as we have in the past in continuing steady 


progress. 


The building industry passed through five years 


SERVICE and PROGRESS 


of steadily deepening depression. The depths 


of that depression were happily left behind 
with the beginning of 1935. During that year 
the aggregate amount of residential floor space 
erected increased 105% over that of 1934, but 


it was only 23% of the amount constructed in 


1925. 


Today, there is not only an actual shortage of 


shelter, but the need for improving sub-stand- 


ard housing. The construction of improved 


housing, especially for people in the lower 


brackets of income, has become an outstanding 


social necessity that should not be longer neg- 


lected. Home building offers a means, proven 


by experience, of stimulating all industry to 


sound activity. An adequate building program 


would provide work, directly and indirectly, 


for at least three to four million of the unem- 


ployed. This is a most advantageous time to 


purchase heating and plumbing materials, 


which are now 20% lower in price than in 
1925, notwithstanding the fact that wage scales 
are approximately as high as they were in that 


highly pfosperous year. 
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Do 
You Know 


That 


OUSING activities are pro- 

moted by some forty gov- 
ernmental agencies. Two are en- 
gaged in actual construction 
while the rest either assist in 
home financing or collect and dis- 
seminate housing data. 

xk * 








NE of the most unusual proj- 
ects being carried out by relief 
workers—a project to demonstrate 
the use of the radio in education— 
is under the direction of the 
United States Office of Education. 
A radio work shop has been set 
up at Washington to prepare and 
present educational radio pro- 
grams. 
xe 
‘OMPLETION of the migra- 
tory-bird treaty with Mexico 
protection to migratory 
waterfowl throughout North 
America. A similar treaty has 
been in effect with Canada for 
twenty years. 
xk * 


NATION-WIDE safety cam- 

paigns are proving effective in 
reducing automobile accidents. In 
the four weeks period ending Feb. 
15 there were fewer automobile 
fatalities than during any similar 
period in more than a year. 

x * * 


'ITH the objective of reducing 
the number of parole viola- 
tions, the Justice Department has 
started a nation-wide survey of 
the administration of parole and 
probation laws. It will study pro- 
cedures in releasing criminals from 
custody before expiration of sen- 
tence and attempt to determine 
which methods are most benefi- 
cial. 


gives 


ea 4 
*SCAPES are made from Fed- 
eral and State prisons by 1 
per cent of the prisoners, a Cen- 
sus Bureau study shows. 
xk * 


“HE Navy represents an invest- 


ment of approximately three | 


billion dollars or more than the 
cost of all the nation’s colleges. 
xk & 


N THE initial allotment of 
$3,333,000 which has been made 


from funds authorized under the | 


Social Security Act for extension 
of public health work, the States 
receiving the largest amounts are 
New York, $255,851; Pennsyl- 
vania, $179,266; Texas, $156,917; 
and Ohio, $128,179. 


ee 2 @ 


HE average farmer has better 
health than the average city 
man and lives about five years 
longer, Agriculture Department 
studies show. 
x kk 


ME. Roosevelt is assured for an- 
other year of the services of 
Rexford G. Tugwell, Undersecre- 
tary of Agriculture and chief of 
the Resettlement Administration. 
Dr. Tugwell has just been granted 
another year’s leave of absence 
from his post as a Columbia Uni- 
versity professor of economics. 
xk 


F YOU would like a complete 
guide to America’s principal 
school officials you may obtain it 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Of- 
fice. Ask for the 1936 Educa- 
tional Directory. Published in 
four parts, each of which may be 
purchased for a nominal sum, the 
directory lists officers of the prin- 
cipal city schools, of colleges and 
universities, and of educational 
associations. 
xk wk * 
JINTER pay of farm hands is 
at its highest level in the last 
four years, reports the Agricul- 
ture Department. 
xk * 
ETAIL sales volume is regain- 
ing the losses of recent years, 
last year showing an increase of 
one-seventh in total value over 
1934, the Commerce Department 
estimates. 
xk 
O find the most desirable vege- 
tation for preventing soil ero- 
sion in the western drought 
areas, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment is experimentally growing 
2,242 varieties of grasses and 
plants which it has imported 
from Turkey, Soviet Turkestan, 
Mongolia, and Manchuria. 
xk 
NEARLY seven times more 
sugar is consumed per capita 
today than was consumed one 
hundred years ago, Agriculture 
Department studies reveal. 
xk 
FE,\NROLLMENTS at leading 
universities are 7 per cent 
higher this year than last, infor- 
mation received by the United 
States Office of Education shows. 
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. Work relief replaces direct relief under WPA 
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Federal officials view the first “Senne bonds” 
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The Year III N. D. 


NOTHER year, another milestone 

in the career of the New Deal. 

Since March 4, 1933, the Capital City 
has been the focal point of the na- 
tion in its dramatic struggle toward 
recovery. It has taken the lead in re- 
shaping, readjusting, reappraising 
and restating the traditional philoso- 
phies of the United States. And the 
New Deal has more than done its part 
in bringing stirring issues to the front. 

The year III New Deal, which comes 
to an end on March 4, was a notable 
year in many respects. It marked a 
rounding out, in a sense, of the New 
Deal program and served to reveal the 
complexities of Federal administra- 
tion. 

In the matter of Foreign Policy, the 
Government has pursued a seemingly 
paradoxical course. While the desire 
for peace resulted in the passage of a 
temporary neutrality law (later ex- 
tended) and active participation in 
the London Naval Limitations Con- 
ference, Congress, on the other hand, 
voted the largest sums for the Army 
and Navy since war-time days. 


TRADE TREATIES 

During the year the Government 
had occasion to rebuke Russia, which 
it recognized in 1933, for alleged en- 
couragement of communist activities 
in this country. It also entered into 
@ one-year trade pact with the 
Soviets. 

Altogether recoprical trade treaties 
were signed with seven countries, in- 
cluding the one with Canada (Photo 
No. 1), regarded by the Administra- 
tion as an outstanding achievement. 

From the judiciary, the New Deal 
received a number of set-backs, al- 
though it also won a considerable 
victory. Two pet measures of the 
New Deal, the NRA and the AAA 
(Photo No. 2), were invalidated by the 
Supreme Court; but the TVA’s right 
to build Wilson Dam and sell power 
therefrom was upheld. The Supreme 
Court also threw out the Frazier- 
Lemke farm moratorium law (not a 
New Deal measure) and the Railroad 
Retirement Act, and has yet to act on 
such New Deal laws as the Guffey Act, 
the Securities and Exchange Act, the 
Holding Company Act and the PWA’s 
slum clearance powers. 

The New Deal made strenuous ef- 
forts to replace some of the invali- 
dated laws. But its efforts with re- 
gard to NRA were abandoned. How- 
ever, “little NRA” for the coal in- 
dustry, the Guffey Act, was passed, 
and a measure to replace section 7a 
of the NIRA was incorporated into a 
National Labor Relations Act. Also, 
a new railroad pension act was passed. 

Congress carried on a spectacular 
investigation of lobbies (Photo No. 3), 
which was partly responsible for the 
passage of legislation designed to 
regulate utility holding companies. 

With regard to business, the New 
Deal also revised the banking laws, 
setting up a new Federal Reserve 
Board, established a law regulating 
motor carriers, and then instituted 
what was called “a breathing spell.” 


FARM RELIEF 

Pressure from farmers, which was 
indicated in the famous farmers’ 
march on Washington (Photo No. 4) 
last May and by the favorable refer- 
endum of corn-hog producers, brought 
immediate consideration for a substi- 
tute AAA. Congress passed a “Soil 
Conservation” Act, after repealing 
three corrollary acts of the AAA. 

In the field of general welfare many 
steps were taken. The first compre- 
hensive social security scheme, in- 
cluding provisions for old-age pen- 
sions and unemployment compensa- 
tfon, was adopted. The relief set-up, 
bolstered by an additional $4,880,000,- 
000 in funds, was revised. The FERA 
—direct relief—was abandoned and a 
works program (Photo No. 5), labelled 
WPA, was substituted; Federal tran- 
sient camps were curtailed; a Na- 
tional Youth Administration was set 
up; the CCC activities were expanded, 
and a wide plan of soil erosion and 
rural resettlement initiated. 

Monetary and financial troubles 
continued to plague the Administra- 
tion. Huge sums of gold in the 
United States, as well as a pledge to 
carry out a silver purchase program 
harrassed Officials. Refinancing by 
means of “baby bonds” was employed, 
and to the Treasury’s burdens was 
added the job of collecting social se- 
curity taxes, Guffey coal taxes, new 
income and estate taxes. 

Immediate payment of the soldiers’ 
bonus, voted by Congress, was begun 


by the issuance of “bonus bonds.” 
(Photo No. 6). 

During the year many notable 
changes in personnel have taken 


place. A number of prominent offi- 
tials resigned their posts to return to 
private business. 

While the power of many critics 
waned, the voice of others arose. The 
future months will show the strength 
of the opposing forces. 

ALLAN SHERMAN. 











HARTFORD 


Annual Statements 


(Seventy-second Annual Statement) 


R&SERVES AND ALL OtTHer LIABILITIES 


THE 
ASSETS 

United States Government Bonds $248 437 624.45 
U.S. Government Guaranteed Bonds 6,790,175.00 
Other Public Bonds , 73,423,055 .00 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks . 61 451,746.00 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks . 64 891.578 00 
Other Bonds and Stocks 39,294 804.40 
First Mortgage Loans 66,222 088.59 
Real Estate—Home Office 12,195, 819.98 
Real Estate—Other ; 46 ,054 905.17 
Loans on Company's policies 119, 860,667.11 
Cash on hand and in Banks 12,870,001 31 
Interest accrued. 8,861,115 66 
Premiums due and deferred 26,949 977.11 
All Other Assets / 607 , 433.93 

*TOTAL $787 .910,991 .71 








*TOTAL 


(Thirtieth Anz 
ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds $4,782,097 .00 
Other Public Bonds 2,061, 183.00 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks » 1,808 , 346.00 
Public Utility Bondsand Stocks . 1,466, 331.00 
Other Bonds and Stocks 11,319,476.00 
Cash on hand and in Banks 2,389 576.90 
Premiums in Course of Collection , 1,817 ,658.85 
Interest accrued ‘ 92,027.55 


$25 , 736,696.30 








THE TRAVELERS 


L. EDMUND ZACHER, President 


| 


Life Insurance Reserves 


| Accident and Health Insurance 
Reserves ans ; 9,651,416.17 
Workmen's Compensation and Li- 
ability Insurance Reserves 48 281,435.15 
| Reserves for Taxes 4, 231,141.86 
Other Reserves and Liabilities 2,321, 383.34 
| Sper ial Reserve 12 , 140, 270.74 
Capital $20 ,000 ,000 , 00 
Surplus . 


| 
} 
| 
| TOTAL 


CONNECTICUT 
December 31, 1935 


) TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 





$671,217,559.89 


20 067 , 784.56 


40 067,784.56 


$787 910,991 71 





THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


nual Statement 
RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 

Unearned Premium and Claim 
Reserves ; $8 , 163,878.43 
Reserves for Taxes a a ols 388 , 100.39 
Other Reserves and Liabilities 488 644.74 
Special Reserve Se ae 7,410, 246.47 

Capital $3 000 000.00 

Surplus . 6,285 ,826.27 
9 285 826.27 
TOTAL $25 , 736,696.30 





THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 



































(Twelfth Annual Statement) 
AssETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
United StatesGovernment Bonds . $9 932,000.00 Unearned Premium and Claim 
Other PublicBonds . .. . 505 , 500.00 Reserves ee eae $11,933 ,793.39 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks » * 1,379, 850.00 Reserves for Taxes lah on 512,716.38 
Public Utility Bondsand Stocks . . 3, 194,316.00 Other Reserves and Liabilities 121,835.88 
Other Bonds and Stocks . ig 2,924,676.00 Special Reserve SY et eee 2,549 682.43 
CashonhandandinBanks . . . 1,834, 284.93 Capital d $2 000,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection . 1,420, 752.08 Surplus . 4, 221,725.33 
Interest accrued . . 126,440.13 se ace ces 
All Other Assets > 21,934.27 6,221,725 .33 
*TOTAL $21, 339,753.41 TOTAL $21,339,753.41 
THE CHARTER OAK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(First Annual Statement) 
ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
United States Government Bonds, $1 017,000.00 Reserves for Taxes oR Ee 200 .00 
Cash on hand and in Banks . 185 630.71 Capital $500 ,000 00 
Sateresbeneued < «<> <-e-« 5348.45 Surplus. « 707,779.16 
1,207 ,779.16 
*TOTAL $1. 207,979.16 TOTAL $1, 207,979.16 
*Assets include securities deposited with State and other authorities, as required by law: 


The Travelers Insurance Company $19,354,817.00; The Travelers Indemnity Company $1,200,003.30; The Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company $605,790.00; The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company $300,000.00. 


ALL FORMS OF LIFE, 


CASUALTY 


AND FIRE INSURANCE 





























ALUM I 


O EXTRAS were rushed to the streets on 
that February day, fifty years ago, when 
Charles Martin Hall discovered the com- 
mercial process for making Aluminum. 

Engineers called no meetings to deliberate on ways 
and means of utilizing this newcomer to the great 
family of metals. 

Yet. it was the engineers, the architects, the 
designers, who gave Aluminum its first opportunities; 
their continual challenge and their co-operation 
made possible the present universal usefulness of 
Aluminum. 

In the beginning, Hall and his associates had the 
quite understandable hope that they needed only 
to offer metal to a waiting world at greatly reduced 
prices, and forthwith there would emerge Aluminum 
bridges, railroad trains, and whatnot. 

Feverishly they worked up their production to the 
then amazing figure of a ton of ingot-metal a day. 
But, to their astonishment, nobody wanted as much 
as a ton of these ingots at any price! 

Engineers were interested, but humanly skeptical. 
And why not? They had command of familiar metals 
in convenient forms, such as sheets and tubes, rods 
and wire. Granting all the advantages of Aluminum, 
it was available only in the form of ingots, a highly 
inconvenient form of metal from which to build a 
railroad train. 

It was this normal human reaction that forced the 


A FIFTIETHA 


N U M 


ANNIVERSARY 


Cc Oo M-PAN Y O F 


infant Aluminum industry, quite against its will, to 
invest in costly machinery, and to set up rolling 
mills, foundries, and fabricating plants for turning 
Aluminum into the usable forms in which other 


metals were available. 

Now the engineer had something to work with. 
Here and there a bold pioneer screwed up his cour- 
age end began to specify Aluminum for some new 
use. Others in the profession followed suit. Presently 
new forms, new shapes, and new and still better 
characteristics began to be called for. 

The engineers were setting the pace! 

Their challenge stimulated the development of 
a versatile range of strong Aluminum alloys; also 
new forms of Aluminum, such as Alclad sheet; 
and new and attractive finishes, such as Alumilite. 
Capabilities were developed in Aluminum that had 
never been demanded of other common metals. 

To solve problems arising out of the widening 
use of Aluminum, and to anticipate future engi- 
neering requirements, this company, as one factor 
in the Aluminum industry, established Research 
Laboratories and a Developraent Division. 

That assistance is no less than is due the engineer- 
ing profession. For it is because of the progressive- 
ness of engineers and designers that Aluminum is 
now being used for the bridges and railroad trains 
visioned by the founders of the industry, in the 
first flush of their enthusiasm. 


MESSAGE FROM 
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Business gets a chance to exchange views 


with President. 
* & * 


A billion in taxes. Mr. Roosevelt prepares 
to get his budget under control. 
* %* 
Industrial adjustment—a different planning 


theme. 
* * * 


More ups than downs in business during 


election years. 
* + * 


VERTURES for a new exchange of views with 
important business leaders are being made 
by the White House. 

At the same time the President offers his pros- 
pectus for a billion dollars of taxes designed to 
bring the Federal budget back into the line after 
upsets caused by the end of processing taxes 
and coming payment of the soldiers’ bonus, 

How the two will mix remains uncertain. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s appointment list of late has 
increasingly been sprinkled with the names of 
businessmen, bankers and industrialists. 

This move climaxed on Feb. 27 when the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council for the Department of 
Commerce—including about 28 well-known ex- 
ecutives—lunched at the White House and stayed 
for nearly three hours to exchange views. 

These developments coincide with evidence of 
other efforts on the part of Mr. Roosevelt to 
quiet business fears and to drive a wedge into 
the now nearly solid ranks of business opposi- 
tion to the New Deal. 

The President’s veto of a $50,000,000 appro- 
priation by Congress for seed loans to farmers 
fits into the new picture. 

A venture into rural electrification on a large 
scale, new expansive subsidies for slum clearance 
and housing, plans for turning farm tenants into 
farm owners, inflation proposals, all are being 
trimmed down or side-tracked. 

When Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, economic adviser 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, burst into the 
limelight during the past week with a new 
scheme to provide $2,500 a year for every family, 
officials were disturbed. 

But, with New Deal emphasis at the moment 





=Gnderwood & Underwood, 

NEW CHIEF OF LIQUOR BOARD 

Wilford S. Alexander, formerly President of a 

bank in Meridan, Conn., assumes his duties as 
Federal Alcohol Administrator. 





on getting old situations under control rather 
than in creating new ones, there still is the 
matter of taxes to pay old and new bills. 


Tax Needs Revealed 


President Outlines Plans 
For Revenue Legislation 


R. ROOSEVELT is asking Congress to dig 
~ more than a billion dollars of additional 
revenue out of taxpayers. 

That is the extent to which the President fig- 
ures the Supreme Court by its AAA decision and 
Congress by its bonus action, upset his budget 
plans. 

His tax needs were revealed the morning after 
a peace session with business men and a revenue 
session with congressional leaders. 

Whether Congress will give what the President 
asks without a prolonged and hard-fought bat- 
tle is doubted by its own leaders. The White 
House is reported to be confident of the out- 
come, however. 

Then what, in the way of revenue legislation, 
is in the President’s mind? 

He revealed the answer to newspaper men on 
Feb. 28. While the President may not be quoted 
directly, what follows is a close outline of his 
exact statements. 

Mr. Roosevelt said that he set clearly before 
the leaders in Congress the Treasury needs. 
Those needs are twofold. Neither was treated 
in the budget message of Jan. 6 because both 
developed out of subsequent events.- 

The White House objective is to provide the 
country with a budget in balance except for un- 
employment relief. The bonus and the Supreme 
Court invalidation of processing taxes upset that 
objective. 


BONUS HIKES TAX BILL 


Take the bonus. 

Payment now, instead of in 1945 as originally 
called for, means an additional cost of about 
$120,000,000 each year for nine years: That is 
the net additional cost. 

Therefore that additional cost must be raised 
by new taxes. These will be additional taxes to 


+ 
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| Needed: A Billion in Taxes— President Outlines Revenue Needs—Business 
Men Get a White House Invitation - + 














UNLISTED SECURITIES PRECIPITATE A DEBATE 


qua argument breaks out before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee as hearings are conducted on three proposals of 
the SEC to amend the Securities and Exchange Act with regard to 
trading in stocks and bonds not listed on supervised stock exchanges. 

While James M. Landis, Chairman of the SEC, testifies in 
favor of the measures, representatives of concerns selling securities 





—Underwood & Underwood. 


“over-the-counter” express the fear that the proposal will result in 
harm to a number of firms. 

Witnesses before the committee include James M. Landis (second 
from left) and members of “over-the-counter” firms (left to right), 
John D. Rocamora, of New York; John E. Sloan, of New York, and 
Waldo S. Kendall, of Boston. 














get additional money and will mean that much 
more to be paid by taxpayers over and above 
the amount planned in the budget. 

The other need of the Treasury is to recoup 
itself and reimburse itself for the taxes which 
would have been collected but for the Supreme 
Court decision invalidating the AAA processing 


taxes. This covers the current fiscal year and 
the coming fiscal year. Both must be taken into 
consideration. 


How much, then, will the Treasury be out of 
pocket because of that decision? 

The amount, Mr. Roosevelt said, would be 
$1,017,000,000. 

The Treasury in some way, he asserted, must 
get that money back. When it does so it will 
be in the same position as planned when the 
budget was made up in January 

Taxes to bring that money into the Treasury 
will not constitute additional taxes over and 
above those that would have been paid if pro- 
cessing taxes had continued, but will represent 
exactly the same amount. 

First, the President asserted, it seems fair and 
equitable that those taxpayers who went to 
Court and did not pay their processing taxes 
should be in the same position as those who did 
not go to court and who paid them. 

So Congress will be asked to put on a “wind- 
fall tax” to recover the money that was re- 
turned to taxpayers. This would be a special 
tax on those who got a “windfall”. It would in- 
volve a special tax on income. The amount ex- 
pected to be raised is about $150,000,000, which 
would be a high percentage of the “windfall.” 


EXPERTS SAY IT CAN BE DONE 


Bureau of Internal Revenue experts, the Pres- 
ident observed, in answer to a question, say that 
this recovery can be made. 

But even then that still leaves about a billion 
dollars to be raised. That billion is largely made 
up of this year’s expected processing taxes and 
next year’s expected processing taxes, which 
now will not be paid. 

Therefore, Mr. Roosevelt said, about $500,000,- 
000 of the billion can properly be replaced as a 
permanent tax to substitute for the processing 
tax. The taxes to raise that amount would take 
their place on the statute books as a continuing 
tax, covering revenue needs of succeeding years. 

Yet, after that, there still remains $500,000,000 
to be raised. 

How that shall be raised is a matter for Con- 
gress to determine. It represents a temporary 
additional burden on the Treasury, and whether 
money should be raised to cover it in one year 
or two years or three years is not material. 

Thus, as the President remarked, there are 
three things to consider. 

First, $120,000,000 in entirely new revenue to 
meet the additional cost of the soldiers’ bonus. 

Second, $500,000,000 in permanent taxes to 
substitute for the old AAA processing taxes over- 
ruled by the Supreme Court. 

Third, $500,000,000 in temporary taxes to re- 
imburse the Treasury for losses growing out of 
the AAA decision. 


CONGRESS HOLDS ANSWER 

Mr. Roosevelt was asked to tell the form of 
taxes that Congress might enact to raise the 
amount of money he wants. The President said 
that the answer would have to be given by Con- 
gress. 

However, this much is known about revenue 
plans being drafted: 

1—Excise taxes on a broad range of farm 








commodities — covering. many more than did 
processing taxes—figure in plans for the Presi- 
dent’s permanent tax to finance the soil con- 
servation program. 

2—A special form of tax on incomes is being 
designed to recapture some of the processing 
tax money ordered refunded by the Supreme 
Court. Its legal basis remains uncertain but is 
reported to involve special exactions to recover 
excess profits resulting from processing tax re- 
funds. 

3.—For a tax to raise money to pay the bonus 
and to make up part of the processing tax loss, 
a variety of proposals is under consideration, 
including a tax on inheritances. What will 
emerge is still uncertain. 

What is to be the reaction in Congress to 
plans for raising revenue? 

A battle is expected by Administration lead- 
ers, with probable delay in adjournment, but in 
the end the President is said to be confident that 
he will get most of the revenue he is asking for. 

What about money to pay for relief costs? 

Asked about that, Mr. Roosevelt told news- 
paper men that the deficit between expenditures 
and receipts in his budget was represented by 
relief costs. 

In other words, the Government expects to 
borrow money to meet that cost. 

And what about plans to spend some money 
on rural electrification loans and on housing? 

As to rural electrification, the President said 
that enough money probably could be found 
among the loanable funds of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 


End of Reforms? 


White House Conference May 
Result in Greater Freedom 


REAPPEARANCE of the names of business 

men on the White House appointment list 
of late has been unusual enough to excite com- 
ment. 

Reports began to be heard among interested 
officials that the President was endeavoring to 
explain his position and to divide the business 
opposition against his policies. 

It was in that setting that Daniel Roper, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, assembled his Business Ad- 
visory Council in Washington. 

The Council, in its regular meeting, discussed 
problems arising under the new Social Security 
Act, the operation of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, problems of decentralization of industry, 
possible need for creation of a National Eco- 
nomic Council. 

Then its members adjourned to the White 
House for lunch, on Feb, 27. 

This meeting lasted through much of the aft- 
ernoon, with the President conducting what 
amounted to a round-table discussion. 

Mr. Roosevelt let the assembled business lead- 
ers in on the secret—which observers on the 
ground in Washington have been tipped off to for 
some time—that the reform stage of the New 
Deal is about over, for the time being at least, 
so far as the White House is concerned, and 
that the emphasis is on nursing along business 
recovery. 

He endeavored to explain some of the problems 
of the Presidency and some of the policies 
adopted to meet those problems. 

Some members of the Advisory Council later 
commented “off the record” on the change they 








noted in Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude toward busi- 
ness problems. This was described as the first 
time in months that a group of business men has 
had the opportunity for an extensive discussion 
with the Persident. 


The Business Advisory Council was organized 
by Secretary Roper as a sort of liaison between 
business and the New Deal, but its experience, 
members have said, has not in the past been a 
very happy one. 


Design For Living 


New Plan Would Guarantee 
Every Family $2,500 a Year 


SN’T there some sure-fire way to get people 

back to work in private industry so that Gov- 

ernment can pull out from under the unemploy- 
ment load? 

Mr. Roosevelt banked on a combination of 
pump priming, planning in industry through 
NRA, planning in agriculture through AAA and 
a commodity dollar, to turn the trick. 

Private industry insists that if the Govern- 
ment would only get out of the way to permit 
business men to go about their affairs as they 
did in the past, then the unemployed would find 
jobs. 

Now another answer is offered, this time by 
Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, economic adviser to Henry 
A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. 

Dr. Ezekiel is a member of the group that de- 
signed the original New Deal. In offering his 
new plan he acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, Resettlement Admin- 
istrator, and to Dr. Gardiner Means, who has 
done much of the economic research on which 
the New Deal was based. 

The plan, its author believes, would assure 
every family the equivalent of $2,500 a year, 
and would wipe out unemployment and poverty. 


JUST DOUBLE PRODUCTION 


But to bring this assurance of plenty and of 
jobs for all, Dr. Ezekiel concludes that production 
of goods must be double the present rate. He 
Says: 

“These are hard facts, not subject to argu- 
ment: We don’t produce enough to go around. 
To end poverty we must double production.” 

How to do this? 

There enters what Dr. Ezekiel calls “industrial 
adjustment.” 

When Justice Roberts wrote the decision de- 
stroying processing taxes and ended the orig- 
inal Agricultural Adjustment program, he re- 
ferred to the potential uses to which these taxes 
might be put as a basis for governmental regu- 
lation of all industry. 

The author of the new plan provides a “blue 
print” for a system to accomplish the purpose 
to which Justice Roberts referred. The system 
is the AAA plan applied to industry with reverse 
English—to stimulate production rather than 
to curtail production as in agriculture. 


‘BLUE PRINTS’ FOR INDUSTRY 


Just how would it be expected by its author to 
work? 

First, Dr. Ezekiel wants a “blue print” made for 
a@ production expansion plan in each important 
industry. This expansion plan would call for a 
detailed outline of increases to be made in out- 
put, of increases to be made in employment and 


a 








in wages. Once completed its terms would be 
shaped into a contract. 

Just as the AAA held sign-up campaigns among 
farmers, the Government would go out with its 
industrial adjustment contract to induce indus- 
try to sign up on the production increase pro- 
gram. - 

But what inducement would be offered? 

Here would enter the substitute for the now 
defunct processing tax. Dr. Ezekiel would have 
a “full production” tax levied on all industrial 
production. From the money thus raised, he 
would pay benefits to employers cooperating in 
the production enxpansion program. Those who 
didn’t cooperate would pay part of the tax, but 
would get no benefit payment. 

When the sign-up campaign had been com- 
pleted, the word would be given for industry to 
go ahead on the program of increased pro- 
duction. 


CHANCES OF TRIAL SEEM SLIGHT 


Is there any chance of this new plan getting 
a try-out? 

Not unless the Constitution of the United 
States is changed. It would bump against the 
same objections that wrecked the first farm pro- 
gram. 

And not unless the attitude of the present 
New Deal leaders change. They appeared 
shocked at the thought of a revival by a promi- 
nent governmental adviser of plans for Gov- 
ernment control of industry. 

What would be the chance of the plan working 
if given a trial? 

Not much chance, old NRA officials say, if de- 
pending on voluntary cooperation of industry. 
They are inclined to dub it “socialization” 
dressed up under another name. 


Signs of Good Business 


Officials List Them As They 
Discount Campaign Effect 


RESENT hesitancy in some lines of business is 

causing few qualms among the official prog- 
nosticators. 

They are standing by their predictions of de- 


$s 
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LIQUIDATING FROZEN ASSETS 
William Prentiss, of California, takes up his new 
job in Washington of Deputy Comptroller of the 
Treasury Department, and begins his task of re- 
organizing closed banks. 








cidedly better business for the full year. 
reasons remain much the same. They are: 


1.—Prospects for larger farm production at a 
time when the supply and demand situation will 
enable farmers to obtain profitable prices for 
the bigger volume of goods. 

2—Larger spending by relief workers, whose 
income has been increased sharply by the new 
Work Program as compared with the dole. 


3.—Spending by veterans of about $1,500,000,- 
000 in bonus money starting in the Summer and 
extending through the Fall and Winter. 

4.—A gradual increase in spending by indus- 
tries and individuals where profits and more as- 
sured incomes are leading to willingness to go 
into debt to acquire things that they need, in- 
cluding better plants, improved equipment and 
new homes. 


GOOD CAMPAIGN YEARS 


But won’t the uncertainty of a campaign year 
offset the factors that officials are depending on 
to bring business improvement? 

The Government’s leading chart drafters dis- 
count the theory that election years are bad 
business years. They insist that since 1896 there 
have been more Presidential election years 
marked by improving business than by declining 
business. 

Four election years marked by depression 
were: 1896, due to fear of free silver agitation; 
1900, due to collapse of speculative expansion; 
1908, due to the financial panic of the year be- 
fore, and 1920, when the war boom collapsed. 

But then there were five election years marked 
by business improvement. They were: 1904, when 
business picked up after the slump of 1903; 1912, 
when revival was general; 1916, when the Euro- 
pean war led to heavy buying here; 1924, when 
recovery got under way strongly after the 1921 
depression, and 1928, when the “new era” oc- 
curred. 

Whether 1932 was a recovery year or a year of 
decline remains a matter of argument. 

All in all, however, the Government’s prog- 
nosticators discount theories of inevitable de- 
clines in election years. 


The 
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NINE MONTHS AFTER THE NRA: WHAT THE RECORD TELLS 


NUINE months. ago the NRA, de- 

signed to promote reemploy- 
ment, ceased to be, as part of the 
law of the land. 

Query number 1:—Did it cease to 
be also as part of American eco- 
nomic behavior, that is, did the la- 
bor standards which it established 
crumble along with the law? 

Query number 2:—What happened 
to reemployment when the law dis- 
appeared? 

A partial answer to the first ques- 
tion is given by a study made by the 


Gains in Labor Standards Generally Maintained: Recent 


NRA organization at the President’s | 


request. Briefly the answer is that 
more than half the firms studied (54 
per cent) retained in the following 
six months the hour and wage 
standards set up under the NRA. 
These firms employed 71 per cent of 
the total number of workers covered 
in the survey. 

To the second question the an- 
swer is more complicated. It is told 
partly in employment figures re- 
ported by three different agencies, 
the most sensational point in which 
is this: Unemployment rose more 


| which 
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Jump in Unemployment 


rapidly from December, 1935, to 
January, 1936, than in any other 
one month since the beginning of 
1931. 

The American Federation of Labor 
estimates this increase at 1,229,000. 

To return to the NRA report on 
labor standards. 

The report is based on a study of 
3,360 firms, in six industries, whch 
had contracts with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. These firms employed a 
total of 1,382,000 workers. + 


REPORT GOES TO HOUSE 

Prepared prior to last January 1, 
the report goes to the House com- 
mittee considering the Walsh bill, 
would make NRA labor 
standards obligatory on all firms 
having contracts with the Federal 
Government or operating with funds 
borrowed from the Government. 

A closer look at the report, which 
has not yet been made generally 
available, discloses the fact that cer- 
tain industries adhered to NRA 
standards much more closely than 
did others. 

Coal and petroleum were con- 
spicuous for maintaining almost 100 
per cent compliance, 98 per cent to 
be exact. 

The food industry came next, with 
86 per cent compliance on the basis 
of the workers concerned. 

Then followed in order the steel 
industry (80 per cent), the textile 
industry (67 per cent) and finally 
the machinery industry with 63 per 
cent. All these are rated according 
to number of workers. 

When classified by size of firms, 


the figures show that the small 
firms cut wages or increased hours, 


or did both, much more frequently 
than did larger ones. On the other 
hand, employers of 10,000 or more 
took this course more often propor- 
tionally than did firms employing 
between 1,000 and 10,000. 


UNION’S STRENGTH CITED 
Labor leaders pointed out 
that, where unions were especially 


| Strong, there was less evidence of 


| breakdown in 


labor standards. 
They pointed especially to the coal 


industry, in which the United Mine | 


Workers bargain for nearly all em- 


ployes, and called attention to the | 


| so large. 


also | 





fact that here the code standards 
have been maintained almost in- 
tact. 

This conclusion, however, is com- 


| plicated by the fact that the Guf- 


fey Coal Act restores the coal code 


| in legal form for the bituminous 
| part of the industry. 


To return now to the question of 
employment. 

The A. F. of L. figures showing a 
sharp rise in the jobless in January 
must be qualified by the fact that 
even this increase left employment 
higher than a year ago by 1,023,000, 


| according to the Federation’s esti- 


mate. 

The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board’s estimate shows an ex- 
actly parallel trend, although its 
figures, being less inclusive, are not 
They count work relief 
recipients as employed and ignore 
agricultural labor. 

On this basis, the Board reports a 


| rise in the army of the jobless of 


724,000 in the month, more than 


half of whom are accounted for by 


a seasonal drop in retail trade. 

Figures from the Department of 
Labor put the increase of idle in re- 
porting industries at 650,000 for the 
month. 


| ANALYSES BY A. F. OF L. 


The American Federation of La- 
bor, in its official organ, the Federa- 


| tionist, thus analyses the effect of 


the NRA’s demise on employment 


| and labor standards. 


On hours of work, the result was 


| an increase of three hours weekly 
| by December, 1935. 


On number employed, the result 
as measured between December of 
1934 and December of 1935 was an 
increase of 2,250,000. 

On average hourly wages, the re- 


| sult was a drop of one cent between 


July and December, 1935—from 56.8 
cents to 55.9 cents. This differs 
from the reports of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, which 
show for the firms surveyed an ac- 
tual increase in hourly earnings. 

On production, the result was a 
long, steady rise, the longest con- 
tinual one since the depression be- 
gan. The increase amounted to 21 
per cent, as measured by the Federal 
Reserve index. 

On profits, the result was an in- 


crease of 40 per cent for 1935 over 
1934, as reported by the Standard 
Statistics Company. 

Commenting on the increase in 
weekly hours, the A. F. of L. states 
that, had hours remained the same 
as under the NRA, increase in pro- 
duction would have brought employ- 
ment to an additional 2,000,000 idle 
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over and above those whom industry 
actually did reemploy. This assumes 
no change in efficiency. 

It estimates that, on the present 
work-week basis, 1929 levels of busi- 
ness would still leave 9,500,000 per- 
sons unemployed. 

Summing up these factors, the 


Federation thus pictures the situa- 


tion after the end of NRA: 
“Elimination of Government con- 
trols has indeed been followed by a 
period of more profitable operation 
of industry for security owners, a 
longer rise in production than at 
any period since the bottom of de- 


pression and a beginning of recovery 
in capital goods industries. Employ- 
ment has also increased and more 


| than a million of the unemployed 


have gone back to work. 

“Workers, however, have not 
shared in the gains of industry and 
progress since NRA has been de- 
cidedly unbalanced. The work- 
week has been lengthened by three 
hours, eliminating more than a mil- 
lion possible jobs; the upward trend 
of wages has ceased and wage rates 
have decreased by 1 cent per hour. 


Although workers’ income has risen 


somewhat, the increase has been due 


entirely to the longer hours worked. 

“Although the increased earnings 
of industry made it possible to m- 
crease wage rates and reduce hours 
of work, thus giving workers their 
share of the increased wealth cre- 
ated by industry. neither of these 
essential adjustments has been 
made. 

“Unless employment and buying 
power are increased proportionately 
with the increase in wealth, we can 
never hope to reach lasting pros- 
perity or raise living standards to 
the levels modern industry makes 
possible.” ’ 


























Start Easy.Save Money 
with Mobiloil Arctic 








FOR AMERICA’S 
FAVORITE WINTER OIL 


Mobiloi 








Drive a Car that’s Always 
Ready to go.. Cut Down 
Oil Costs and Repair Bills! 


TEP INTO YOUR CAR on the coldest 

morning . .. start easily and quickly 
with this great winter oil. Millions 
of Mobiloil Arctic users are getting 
this extra pleasure out of their cars 
... and saving money besides. 


These car owners have learned that 
Mobiloil Arctic gives easy starting on 
the coldest days... that it protects 
engines at high operating speeds... 
gives longer mileage... keeps repair 
bills down. Many report oil mileage 
increases of from 25% to 50%! 

Try this great winter oil... find 
out first-hand what Mobiloil Arctic, 
made by Socony-Vacuum’s revolu- 
tionary Clearosol Process, means to 
your engine and your pocketbook. 

Start saving today. Get Mobiloil 
Arctic (20W) or Mobiloil Arctic 
Special (10W), whichever your car re- 
quires. And for easy shifting, protect 
your gears with Mobiloil CW. Then 
you'll save time and money with a 
quick-starting, easy-handling car. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 





EASY STARTING— 


Mobiloil Arctic will give you 
> quick, easy starting and instant 
lubrication at low temperatures. 


FULL PROTECTION— 
Mobiloil Arctic resists heat 
Holds its body at high engine 
temperatures—gives full protec- 
tion to moving parts. 


OIL ECONOMY— 


Mobiloil Arctic stayson the job— 
lasts longer. Actual users of this 
winter oil report from 25% to 50% 
greater oil mileage. 

















This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


This issue, though registered, is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


$55,000,000 
The New York Edison Company, Inc. 


First Lien and Refunding Mortgage 314% Bonds, Series D 


Dated October 1, 19385 Due October 1, 1965 


Interest payable April: 1 and October 1 in New York City 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, TRUSTEE 


Coupon Bonds in denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal. Registered Bonds in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. Coupon Bonds and registered Bonds, 
and the several denominations, interchangeable, 


Redeemable, at the option of the Company, in whole or in part on any interest date on 30 days’ notice, and in whole at any 
other time upon 60 days’ notice, at the following prices with accrued interest: to and including 
October 1, 1945, at 105%; thereafter to and including October 1, 1955, at 1024,%; 
thereafter toand including October 1, 1961, at 101%}; and thereafter at 100%. 


Legal investment, in the opinion of counsel for the Underwriters, for Savings Banks in the State of New York. 


The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus 
and is subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and the Registration Statement, 
which also include important information not outlined or indicated herein. The Offering Prospectus, 
which must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds, 


THE COMPANY The New York Edison Company, Inc., all but two shares of the stock of which is owned by 

Consolidated Gas Company of New York, was incorporated in New York on August 1, 1935, as a 
consolidation of The New York Edison Com, =ny and The United Electric Light and Power Company. The Company 
is engaged in the distribution and sale of direct and alternating current electricity to consumers in Manhattan 
and that portion of The Bronx lying west of the Bronx River, New York City. The Company also supplies electricity 
to certain affiliated electric companies of the Consolidated Gas Company of New York System for distribution 
outside of the territory served by the Company. The energy is in part purchased from others and in part gen- 
erated at the Company’s own plants. The Company's properties include generating stations, substations and a 
transmission and distribution system. Practically all of the underground transmission and distribution lines are 
in conduits rented from an affiliated company. 

Outstanding as of 


CAPITALIZATION December 31, 1935 


The Edison Electric Illuminating Company of New York 
First Consolidated Mortgage Gold Bonds, 5%, due July 1, 1995 
The New York Gas and Electric Light, Heat and Power Company 
First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds, due December 1, 1948 
Purchase Money Gold Four Per Cent. Bonds, due February 1, 1949 
The New York Edison Company 
First Lien and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds 
Series A, 64%, due October 1, 1941 
Series B, 5%, due October 1, 1944 
Series C, 5%, due October 1, 1951 
Real Estate Mortgages 


$ 2,188,000.00 
20,888 ,000.00 
30,000 ,000.00 


_ 1,268,511.74 
$124,344,511.74 


Common Stock—no par value, stated value $50 per share (5,313,999 shares authorized 


and outstanding of which 2 shares are reserved against scrip of a predecessor) $265,699,950.00 


Reference is made to the Offering Prospectus for information as to earnings for 1933, 1934 and 
1935. The statements therein, subject to the related notes and other important relevant in- 
formation, indicate that in each of these years the gross income of the Company together with that of its two 
predecessors available for fixed charges, after deducting a provision for Federal income taxes and for ‘‘retirement 
expense’, was more than three times such fixed charges in each of such years. 


The proceeds from the sale of $55,000,000 Series D Bonds to the Underwriters will aggregate 
$53,900,000 (exclusive of accrued interest) and ivill be applied to the redemption on April 1, 1936, 
at 104% and accrued interest, of $30,000,000 Series B Bonds and $25,000,000 Series C Bonds issued 
under the First Lien and Refunding Mortgage. The balance required for such redemption plus the Company's 
estimated expenses in connection with the sale of the Series D Bonds, together aggregating approximately $3,725,000 
(exclusive of accrued interest on the Bonds redeemed), will be obtained from the Company’s current cash. 


The Series D Bonds will be issued under the First Lien and Refunding Mortgage of The New 
York Edison Company, assumed by the present Company, as amended ona, siipplemented, 
a Supplemental Indenture to be dated February 27, 1936, and, in the opinion 

secured by a lien on all the distributing systems and franchises and substan- 
tially all the real estate, including generating stations, now owned by the Company, subject to the liens, so far as 
they attach, of mortgages securing outstanding indebtedness of $39,344,511.74. The Mortgage is also, in the opinion 
of counsel, secured by pledge of $55,000,000 First Mortgage Bonds of The United Electric Light and Power Company, 
one of the Company’s predecessors, and the latter bonds are secured by a first lien on the distributing system and 
franchises and substantially all the real estate, including generating stations, formerly owned by the United 
Company as the same existed immediately prior to August 1, 1935. 

Bonds of Series A, B and C are now secured by the lien of the Mortgage. The Mortgage permits the issu- 
ance of additional bonds which also would be secured equally thereby. 

Upon retirement of the bonds of Series A, B and C, or due provision therefor, the foregoing Supplemental 
Indenture will amend the “after acquired property’”’ clause of the Mortgage so that its lien on property acquired 
by the Company after February 29, 1936, will extend only to electrical transmission or distribution lines or systems 
(but not generating stations) located in the territory now served by the Company’s distribution system. The Series 
A Bonds will be redeemable, commencing on October 1, 1936, at 105%. 

The Mortgage permits the Company, in certain instances, without any notice to bondholders to obtain the 
release of property covered thereby, including, upon retirement of the outstanding issues of The New York Gas and 
Electric Light, Heat and Power Company, the above $55,000,000 of United Company bonds. 

The Mortgage contains provisions permitting its modification, in any particular, with the approval of the 
holders of 75% in amount of outstanding bonds, subject to certain limitations. 


UNDERWRITING Subject to certain terms and conditions, the Underwriters named in the Offering Prospectus 

have severally agreed to purchase these Bonds from the Company at 98%, or a total of $53,900,000, - 
plus accrued interest, Such Bonds are to be offered to the public at 100%, or a total of $55,000,000, plus accrued 
interest. The underwriting discounts are 2%, or a total of $1,100,000. 


EARNINGS 


PURPOSE 
OF ISSUE 


SERIES D 
BONDS 

particularly b 

of counsel for the Company, will 


Price 100% and Accrued Interest 


The Underwriters have agreed to purchase these Bonds when, as and if issued, and subject to the 
approval of Messrs, Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner § Reed, counsel for the Underwriters, and to certain 
further conditions. The validity of the Company’s titles and franchises will'be passed upon by Messrs. 
Shearman & Sterling and by Messrs. Beardsley & Taylor, respectively, and proceedings before the Public 
Service Commission and certain items in the Registration Statement have been passed upon by Messrs. 
Whitman, Ransom, Coulson and Goetz, all counsel for the Company, It is expected that delivery of Bonds 
in temporary form, exchangeable for definitive Bonds when prepared, will be made at the office of 
J. P. Morgan & Co, on or about March 6, 1936, against payment therefor in New York funds, 


Further information, particularly financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on fite 
with the Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be furnished to each purchaser 
and is obtainable from the undersigned. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


incorporated 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


Incorpere' 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


BLYTH & CO., Ine. 
LAZARD FRERES & COMPANY 
ted 


Incorpera 


EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 
CLARK, DODGE & CO. 


Dated February 27, 1936. 
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NCREASINGLY critical grows the 

split in the ranks of organized 
labor, but whether the split portends 
weakness or a reforming of lines 
for a later advance the future only 
can tell. 

The split is between those holding 
to the historic craft union policy 
and those who are for a single un- 
ion of all workers in each industry. 

What brings the fight into the 
open now is the question of organiz- 
ing workers in the steel industry. 

Since the great steel strike of 1919, 
when labor lost decisively, employe 
relations in thig industry have fol- 
lowed the pattern of company un- 
ions, often described as mechanisms 
of personnel management. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has repeatedly voted that an organ- 
ization campaign should be under- 
taken in this industry, but the fact 
remains that only about 10,000 work- 


| 








+ LABOR: WIDENING RIFT IN U 


NLRB Drawn Into Craft—Industrial Controversy For 


The First Time—Dispute in Steel Trade 


ers are actually members of unions 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. 

Now the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, a militant group with- 
in the Federation, has issued a chal- 
lenge to the Federation to enter the 
campaien in earnest, The Commit- 
tee proposes to raise $500,000 for the 
purpose and calls on the rest of 
the Federation to raise an additional 
$1,000,000. 

With that proposal itself there is 
no quarrel. 
attached, to use the words of the 
A. F.of L.’s president, William Green. 
This “string” is that the new mem- 
bers should be joined in one single 
industrial organization, taking in all 
workers, skilled and unskilled. 

At that point the Federation balks, 


B string | - - 
ust there is a string | long. The carpenters’ international 











300,000 women changed to 


GOLD MEDAL 
“Kitchen-tested”’ FLO UJ R 


during just one recent month 


This dramatic record of sales progress grows 
out of two fundamental facts— 

1. The uniform superiority of this depend- 
able all-purpose flour. 

2. The unusual effectiveness of the adver- 
tising and merchandising vehicles used to 
promote Gold Medal sales. 

A management pledged to act only on facts, 


factors 





Some well known 
General Mills Brands 


not opinions—uninterrupted access to the finest 
wheats—research laboratory and home service 
staffs using every modern facility to main- 
tain uniform high quality of product—a sales 
force geared to maximum productive efficiency 
—and continued advertising and merchandis- 
ing based on tested performance—all these 
combine 
“Kitchen-tested” Flour to constantly increasing 
popularity in the national market. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


to project Gold Medal 














for it would be to ignore what John 
L. Lewis, leader of the CIO, calls 
paper jurisdictions. 


STRUGGLE FOR MEMBERS 


What are these “paper jurisdic- | 


tions?” 

Here is an example. Suppose some 
carpenters are on the pay roll of a 
steel company. 
international carpenters’ union, to 
which all carpenters, no matter 
where employed, are invited to be- 


union looks on them as prospects 


reserved for itself alone. An indus- 
trial union of the steel industry, 
however, would enroll carpenters 


employed by steel mills along with 
all other employes of these mills. 
So Mr. Green turns thumbs down 
on the proposal of the committee 
and plans to ask its constituent un- 
ions, along with all other unions, to 
contribute to an organization fund 
to be used as the Federation deter- 
mines. That means enrolling work- 
ers in different unions on the basis 
of their respective skills or crafts. 
To Mr. Lewis, however, and his 
supporters, this plan spells sure de- 
feat. He asserts that the time is ripe 
for immediate action to enroll all 
workers. Reasons assigned include: 
1—A favorable State administra- 
tion in Pennsylvania. 
2.—A favorable national adminis- 
tration at Washington. 
3.—Disaffection among company 
unions, which act now on industrial 
lines and might be taken over in 
mass by a new union of the same 
type. 


LABOR BOARD INVOLVED 

The Labor Board last week for the 
first time was drawn into this deep- 
seated conflict. 
. The Board was asked by repre- 
sentatives of a machinist union ex- 
isting in two tobacco companies of 
Louisville, Ky., to permit the ma- 
chinists to bargain collectively with 
the companies. 

This is an ordinary type of request, 


| but in this instance there is a com- 
| plication. 


Ninety per cent of the employes 
are members of an industrial union 
—the Tobacco Workers. For many 
years this union has bargained for 
all the employes, including the ma- 
chinists. Now the machinists, num- 
bering about 5 per cent of all work- 











“TONY, Ine.” 
HAS A GOOD 
MANAGER 100 





HOW ARE WE 

DOING MARIA? 

ANYTHING 
LEFTOVER? 





SURE TONY... WE 
PAY EVERYBODY 
AND BUY,SHOES 
FOR SILVIO" TOO/ 


She's Got the Family Out of the Red And 
Is Using Some Profits For Maintenance 


@ “Here is the gross we ought to do, here’s 
our bank statement, now it’s up to you to make a 
profit this year,” said the corporation president to 
his manager a year ago. Today, the books reveal a 
highly satisfactory result due to shrewd financial 


management. 


@ Another manager is taking a bow, too— 
Tony’s wife. Tony’s your shipping clerk from 8 to 5. 
But he’s head of Tony, Inc., a good, sound American 
Workingman’s Family the rest of the time. That 
firm’s been through a few things, too—Maria’s acci- 
dent, Silvio’s tonsils, Tony’s stolen overcoat— total 


debt: $165. 


@ Then Tony made Maria general manager 
and treasurer. “I’ll make it, you spend it,” he said. 


HOUSEHOLD 


First thing Maria and Tony did was to negotiate a 
loan from Household. That paid off all the ‘ills, so 
there wouldn’t be any collectors to worry about. 


@ Then Maria studied family budgeting and 
better buymanship from free instructions furnished 
by Household. Now Tony, Inc., is on the “up and 
up”—or as your manager would say, “proper amor- 
tization and efficient distribution of funds have 
placed us in a strong position.” 


@ Over 400,000 families yearly “‘amortize” 
through Household. You'll be interested in learning 


how they do it. Send for free sample literature and 


see how Household helps them to a better and 
sounder financial life. 


“Money MANAGEMENT ror HovseHoLps, 
Hussanps,” and sample copy of your “Better BuymansuiP” 


Hovsexoip Finance Corporation 
Room 3053-C, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Please mail me, absolutely FREE—the new-type budget calculator: 


“Tips ror Lazy 
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FINANCE CORPORATION |! 
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919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois Pi 
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ers in one of the companies—the 
Brown & Williamson Corporation— 
ask the Labor Board to designate 
their craft as an “appropriate unit 
for collective bargaining purposes.” 

The Company objects, saying that 
such permission would create an im- 
possible situation. In the 10 per 


| cent of employes not affiliated with 


There is already an | 


the Tobacco Workers, executives as- 
sert, there are no fewer than 14 
craft unions, and to bargain with 


| each of them would bring confusion. 





The machinists reply that it is ab- 
surd to appoint an industrial union. 
chiefly of unskilled laborers, to rep- 
resent their highly skilled group. 

How will the Labor Board decide? 

Its chairman, J. Warren Madden, 
anticipating some time ago that such 
a case would arise, laid down this 
principle as the controlling one: 
That decision will be made which 
appears most likely to foster in- 
dustrial peace. 


IN THE ANTHRACITE FIELD 


The United States News 


—— 


Preliminary dickering has opened | 


in bargaining between operators and 


workers for the anthracite coal in- | 
dustry. The present agreement ex- | 


pires on March 31. 

Both sides begin with maximum 
claims. The United Mine Workers, 
speaking for employes, demands a 
30-hour week instead of the present 
48-hour standard; higher wage rates 
and the check-off system. This 
amounts to a closed shop, the em- 
ployers taking from the pay envel- 


opes of the men the amount which | 
the men, if union members, would | 


otherwise pay to the union in dues. 
Thus all employes are union mem- 
bers and the union uses the services 
of the employers to collect dues for 
it. 


| 
| 


Operators insist on lower wage | 


rates and no reduction in hours. 








\Law Planned to Check 


| . 
‘Coercion of Employes 








[Continued from Page 5.] 
gressmen for legislation of this kind 
grows out of claims by them that 
corporations in their districts have 
directly sought to intimidate their 
employes into voting in a specified 
way. 

Chairman Summers takes the 
position that the Van Nuys bill 
covers the essentials of legislation to 
meet the situation that some mem- 
bers of Congress complain about. 

He argues that, while the bill is 
broad and general in terms, it is 
better to have a measure with gen- 
eral language than to have one that 
is so detailed that courts would be 
inclined to rule that a specific act 
not mentioned in the law was not 
intended by Congress to be barred. 

The courts, he believes, could 
readily interpret the factual oc- 
currence of overt acts of “intimida- 
tion” or “coercion.” 


ADVANTAGE OF BROAD TERMS 

While Congress is concerned with 
the influence of corporations on the 
votes of their employes, Representa- 
tive Perkins (Rep.), of Woodcliff 
Lake, N. J., has introduced a bill 
designed “to protect voters against 
undue influence through fear or in- 
timidation of officers or agents of the 
Federal Government in any Presi- 
dential or Congressional election.” 

He would make it unlawful for any 
officer or agent of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to influence votes through 
fear or intimidation. 

The Perkins bill is rated to have 
no chance of approval. 

All of the proposed laws to limit 
the influence of corporation or gov- 
ernmental officials on elections are 
based on the corrupt practices act. 














MATTER OF TASTE 


The business of selecting a hotel for your 
next visit to New York deserves a little 
thought. There are a number of hotels com- 
parable to the Roosevelt in price and gen- 
eral desirability, yet sufficiently different in 
character to make a choice necessary. Our 
location, our services (sincere and without 
ostentation) and our deliciously prepared 


| food are well known. 
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They point to a 31 million dollar loss 
in the industry in the past year and 
to the fact that the market for hard 
coal is being seriously curtailed by 
competition with other fuels. 
compared with 1923, 37 million fewer 
tons were mined last year. 

Workers point out, on the other 
hand, that 40,000 of their number 
are idle as compared with 100,000 
having employment. Half of the 
idle are estimated to be engaged in 
bootleg coal operations, taking the 
coal from company property and 
selling it for what it will bring. Lo- 
cal courts generally in Pennsylvania 
and the Governor of the State have 
refused to intervene to stop the il- 
legal taking of an estimated 4,000,- 
000 tons a year in this way. 

The only cure of this evil, say 
the United Mine Workers, is to pro- 
vide employment at living wages. 
Costs in production, say the union 
spokesmen, should be cut, not by 
wage reductions, but by “rationaliza- 
tion,” that is to say, by better man- 
agement. 

So much for the first round. 


AKRON RUBBER STRIKE 

The week’s most spectacular strike 
—at an Akron (Ohio) plant of the 
Goodyear Rubber and Tire Company 
—provided an instance of union 
pickets defying a court injunction. 

The Company had secured an or- 
der from a local court enjoining the 
picketing of the plant. The sheriff, 


| faced with a hostile body of strikers, 


announced himself unable to carry 
out the Court’s order. 

Moreover the police force refused 
to aid the sheriff in enforcing the 
court’s order. Reason assigned by 
the chief of police: Bloodshed would 
ensue. At the same time union mem- 
bers among employes of other rub- 
ber firms in the city warned that, 
if the police were used, they would 
join the strike. 

The original demand of the Good- 
year strikers was that, when men are 
to be laid off, the union should re- 
ceive three days’ notice. 

Both the American Federation of 
Labor and “secession” group, the 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, moved to the aid of strikers 


| with money and with organizers. 


EL PASO ELECTRICAL STRIKE 
Meanwhile at Minneapolis, Minn., 
where civic and State authority was 
used, not to disperse pickets at the 
factory of the Strutwear Knitting 
Company, but to have the factory 
closed, the Governor of the State and 
the mayor of the city were sued for 


| damages by the Company. 


The Department of Labor sent 


As | 





conciliators to seek a settlement of 


the Akron strike and also of another 
strike, at El Paso, Texas, which in- 
volves a much more serious inter- 
ruption of the public’s activities. 

The El Paso strike is in electric 
power plants which supply current 
to about 150,000 peopie. The com- 
pany is alleged by strikers to have 
discharged employes for union ac- 
tivity—a situation in which the La- 
bor Board might be expected to step 
in. 

In point of fact the Board was 
called on. The union declared, how- 
ever, that it showed laxness and 
marked unfairness, and so the com- 
plaint was withdrawn and direct 
action substituted. 

The Board admits that the ele- 
ment of delay is a serious drawback 
to its effectiveness, but one which 
can scarcely be remedied until the 
Supreme Court has established the 
reality of its power. The Board’s 
first case is still a long way from 
the high tribunal. 

JOHN W. TAyYLor. 
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Booking Offices in 
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If You Have 
“Acid Indigestion” 





Alkalizes - 
Disturbed Stomach 
Almost Instantly 








b pad can relieve even the 
most annoying symptoms of 
acid stomach in almost as little 
time now as it takes to tell. 

The answer is simple. You 
alkalize your stomach almost 
instantly this way: 

Take — 2 teaspoonfuls of 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 30 
minutes after meals. OR-take 
2 Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
Tablets, the exact equivalent. 

That's all you do! Relief comes 
in a few minutes. Your stomach 
is alkalized—soothed. Nausea, 
and upset distress quickly dis- 
appear... It’s amazing. 

Results come so fast because 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia is a 
potent natural alkalizer. Every- 
where people— urged to keep 


PHILLIPS’ 


MILK OF 


their stomach alkalized — are 
finding this out. 

Try it. Get a bottle of the 
liquid Phillips’ for home use. 
Only 25¢ for a big box of Phil- 
lips’ Tablets to carry with you. 
Watch out that any bottle or - 
box you accept is clearly marked 
“Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia.” 








SIGNS WHICH OFTEN 
INDICATE “ACID STOMACH” 


PAIN AFTER EATING SLEEPLESSNESS 
FEELING OF WEAKNESS INDIGESTION 
NAUSEA MOUTH ACIDITY 
LOSS OF APPETITE SOUR STOMACH 
FREQUENT HEADACHES 
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and thereby increase your profits. 


source, 
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; PRODUCTS FOR 
IMPORTANT ADVANTA 


When you use J & L products you enjoy values plus. 
You get steel that helps to improve the quality of your 
product, speed up production, reduce operating costs 


You will find, in the wide variety of steel com- - 
modities manufactured by Jones & Laughlin, exactly 
the right products to meet your individual require- 
ments. You can depend on the uniformly high quality 
and continued performance of each one. And you will 
be able to effect many economies, in purchasing ne- 
gotiations and clerical time involved, by obtaining all 
the steel products you use from this single, reliable 


Jones & Laughlin owes its normal, healthy inde- 
pendent growth and its present outstanding position 


Te f 


EVERY REQUIREMENT 
GES FOR EVERY USER 


Welded Tubular Products 
Wire Rods and Wire Products 
Tin Plate, Black Sheets and 
Manufacturing Ternes 
Coke By-Products 


LOOK TO J&L 
FOR ALL YOUR 
STEEL REQUIREMENTS 
Billets, Sheet Bars, Skelp 
Hot Rolled Bars, Plates, 
Shapes, Strip and Sheets 
Lightweight Channels 
Railroad Spikes and Tie Plates 
Bars for Concrete Reinforcement 
Assembled Road Bar Mats 
Forging Steel 
Cold Finished Steel 
Steel Piling 

Fabricated Structural Work 


VALUES PLUS... 
ron STEEL USERS 
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Jalcase Steel 






Junior Beams 







Seamless and 









Pig Iron 





in the steel industry to customers’ appreciation of 
these added values in J & L products and services. 


Specify J&L products for all your require- 


PitTs BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN [ROW Ano Stes. Woanne 


ments. You will enjoy complete buying satisfaction 
+33 and extra profits. 
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OLLARS not raised by taxes or 

plucked from printing presses 
must be borrowed. 
again finding itself in need of dol- 
lars has once more decided it must 
go into the market place and bor- 
row. 

This time the Treasury is seeking 
a grand total of $1,250,000,000 to 
meet its immediate needs. Part of 
this sum is to pay off $450,000,000 of 
short term debt that falls due on the 
sixteenth day of March. 

When that day arrives the people 
of the United States, who are in- 
terested enough to find out, will dis- 
cover that the debt of the Federal 
Government will be $27 per family 
higher than it has ever been before. 
This will bring the total of the un- 
paid Federal costs of the depression 
to more than $500 for every family 
in the land. 


SWIFTEST RISE SINCE WAR 

Not since the days of the World 
War has the Federal debt soared at 
such a pace. To meet that emer- 
gency the debt rose twentyfold in 
less than two and a half years to 
the then record height of $26,597,- 
000,000. Prosperous days returned to 








WHICH WOULD YOU BUY 7 


For strong fundamental reasons 
EITHE 


9 Packard or Studebaker 

will rise most in the next 3 months. 

@ Our opinion will help you decide. 
FREE. Ask for 147L. 
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The Treasury | 


| 


Government Prepares to Raise Additional Funds, Which Will | 





Bring Federal Debt to a New All-time High Peak 


the Treasury and taxes which busi- 
ness men did not find particularly 
burdensome were sufficient to reduce 
the outstanding debt to its lowest 
post-war figure of $16,026,000,000 by 
the end of December, 1930. 

Then came the dark days of 
depression. Federal revenues dwin- 
dled. Expenses started to mount. 
So did the debt and it has not 
stopped yet. In the last 12 months 
it rose by $2,000,000,000 and now it 
is slated to rise by another $800,- 
000,000 to the record-breaking fig- 


ure of $31,300,000,000 or enough to | 


buy every American family a $1,000 
automobile. 


OFFSETS TO DEBT 

Against this huge debt the Fed- 
eral Government has some recover- 
able assets, mostly private securi- 
ties, such as preferred 
corporation bonds, in which it has 


stock and | 


invested and on which it hopes to | 


collect 100 cents on the dollar. 
These assets when last added up 
amounted to about $4,500,000,000. 
There is also another $4,500,000,- 
000 item that should be taken into 
consideration when discussing the 
Federal debt. That is the amount 
of bonds that the Government has 
guaranteed, other than those direct 


| 
TILLMAN SURVEY, 24 Fenway, Boston} obligations that compose the pub- 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y, 
al Company Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York 


Summary of 76th Annual Statement 





ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1935 


LIABILITIES 





Increase for Year $158.869,809 
INSURANCE RESERVE and other 


SURPLUS Apportioned for Distri- 
bution to Policyholders in 1936 


CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
Increase for Year $11,650,031 
TOTAL INCOME in 1935 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS 
Excess of Receipts $144,362,327 ccm 


PAYMENTS to POLICYHOLDERS: 


MME coc Seu ki awe cetbCebawasacaee $184,498, 188 
Since Organization ................. $3,585,924,938 
INSURANCE IN FORCE.......... $6,226,286.585 


Increase for Year $83,128,472 
INEW INSURANCE PAID FOR.... 


Inerease over 1934 


-\ copy of the annual statement will be sent 
to any address on request. 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, Presidents 


$1,816,170,955 


$1,730,696,021 


$30,675,846 
$54,799,089 


te peee 


$412,380,319 
$268,017,992 


$541,057,525 
$81,833,524 








lic debt. These secondary liabili- 


ties of the Treasury have behind | 


the farms and homes on 
which the Government has ad- 
vanced money. But should repay- 
ments fall behind and the farms 
and homes fail to bring the full 


them 


amounts of the Government-owned | 


mortgages, the Treasury would take 
a loss. 
TAXES PROPOSED 

Federal spending for the first 
eight months of the present fiscal 


been at the rate of $300,000,000 a 
month more than Federal revenues 
received. To narrow this gap be- 
tween outgo and income, President 
Roosevelt has proposed the levying 
of taxes amounting to over $1,000,- 
000,000. (Details of this tax plan are 
discussed on page 16.) 

It will be some time, however, be- 
fore revenue from these newly pro- 
posed taxes will be available for 
| Treasury spending. Before that time 


|} money must be found not only to 


meet the current running deficit but 
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also the veteraus’ bonus and $296,- 
000,000 of AAA farm benefits which 
President Roosevelt and Tongress 
feel are morally due farmers under 
the old contracts declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court. 


DETAILS OF FINANCING 

Meanwhile the Treasury must 
continue to borrow privately owned 
dollars in sums running into ten 
figures. The present financing pro- 
gram just announced includes a 
total offering of Federal securities 
that may reach $1,809,000,000. Only 
$1,250,000,000 worth of these are 
actually offered for sale. The 
balance, amounting to $559,000,000, 
are offered to holders of Treasury 
notes falling due on April 15. 

If the owners of these notes wish 

















Victory For Right of States to Tax 
Government ‘Business Investment’ 


~HOULD private property in which 

Uncle Sam has invested billions 
be exempt from State and local 
taxes? 

This question was the subject of a 
spirited debate in both Houses of 
Congress last week. The specific pro- 
posal under consideration was a bill 


| to exempt from all taxes national 


| 





bank preferred stock in which the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has invested Federal dollars. 

First the Senate debated and 
passed the bill. Next day the House 
debated the measure but it came 
to a different conclusion and the 
bill went down to defeat by the close 
vote of 173 to 165. Thus ended an 
Administration attempt to safe- 
guard RFC holdings from State and 
local taxes. 

What put the question before the 
nation’s legislature was a Supreme 
Court decision of Feb. 3. The Court 
then held that a capital stock tax 
of the State of Maryland could be 
collected on “all” the capital stock 
of national banks whether or not 
the stock was owned by the RFC. 
The law upheld permitted the banks 
to pass the tax on to the stockhold- 
ers, in this case the PFC. 

Without a new law this meant 
that out of the 3% per cent divi- 
dends the RFC received on its pre- 
ferred stock holdings it might have 
to pay capital stock taxes in the 31 
States which have such taxes. Some 
States it is true have voluntarily ex- 


empted RFC holdings from their tax | 
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UNION CARBIDE 
ANP CARBON 
CORPORATION 
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A cash dividend of Fifty cents 
(50c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable April 1, 
1936, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 6, 1936. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer. 

















HONOR WHERE HONOR IS DUE 


In proportion to miles driven, fewer accidents are 
chalked up against the men who operate the trucks 
employed in the daily transport of millions of tons of 
freight than are charged to the general run of drivers. 


Night or day ... fog or sleet... rain or shine... 
thousands of truckmen in every part of the country 
take their jobs as a serious business and not as a joy- 
ride. Their slogan is “I Drive Safely.” Their constant, 
everlasting effort is safe driving. 

The professional truck and bus driver as a rule 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 











knowg his mount and respects its power. He covers 





We will be glad to & 

mail you a copy 

of this booklet on 
request. 





more miles in a year or two than the average driver 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 





does in a lifetime. Experience has taught him consid- 
eration for others on the roads and in the streets. 

Of the truck drivers of the nation, International 
Harvester asks continued cooperation in safeguarding 
lives. In tribute to their efforts, International Harvester 
publishes this booklet,“I Drive Safely,” and pledges that 
safety will always be a most important factor in the design 
and construction and operation of International Trucks. 


| the RFC received. 





but it would be entirely possible for 
States to levy a tax which might 
amount to more than the dividend 
In such cases 
the RFC would stand to lose money 
on its preferred stock investment. 

Such a condition was not contem- 
plated by the RFC or probably Con- 
gress when the original investments 
were made. So Jesse H. Jones, 
Chairman of the RFC, quickly pre- 
pared and submitted an Administra- 
tion bill which would not only ex- 
empt RFC preferred stock holdings 
from future taxes but from past 
taxes as well. 

First to dispute the advisability of 
passing the bill was Senator 
Couzens (Rep.) of Michigan. He 
contended that banks that can af- 
ford to pay high salaries can afford 
to pay taxes and should not be 
made tax exempt. 

He pointed in particular to the 
Continental Bank of Chicago. This 
bank, he said, paid Mr. Walter J. 
Cummings, Treasurer of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, $75,000 
a year as Chairman of its Board, a 
position to which he was appointed 
by the RFC, 


MANY OBJECTIONS RAISED 
Others in both Houses took up the 
cudgel. Representative Patman 
(Dem.) of Texarkana, Tex., refer- 
red to it as a “Bankers Bonus Bill.” 


| One group felt that it would not be 
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fair to tax private individuals pro- 
viding banks with needed capital 
and at the same time exempting 
the RFC. Still others objected to 
the principle of Congress granting 
more tax exemptions of any kind. 

Leaders in the opposition to the 
measure were those who cherished 
State rights and feared that such a 
measure might set a dangerous 
precedent. They compared the bill 
with one which might exempt all 
Federally owned property from lo- 
cal taxation. 

By some it was thought that an 
analogy might be made to exempt 
from local taxes such property as 
the homes and farms on which the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
and the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion held mortgages. The answer 
given by the proponents of the bill 
was that the measure did not deal 
with tax exemption of such prop- 
erty and that there is a distinction 
between mortgages and bonds on 
one side and stocks and actual 
ownership on the other. 

The fear continued to exist 
among some Congressmen that the 
Federal Government might enter 
into more and more business activi- 
ties in the future and as it did so 
would withdraw more and more 
property from the taxing power of 
the State and local governments. 

They pointed to the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s recent moves in acquir- 


New Securities Issues 
Registered With SEC 


HE Securities and Exchange Com- 

mission announced the filing for 

registration during the past week of 
the following new security issues: 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORP., 
Pittsburgh, Penn.—$40,000,000 of first 
mortgage bonds, due Mar. 1, 1961. The 
interest rate, price to the public and 
names of the underwriters to be 
furnished by amendment. 

AMERICAN GENERAL CORP., Jersey 
City, N. J.—$22,000,000 of 20-year 4% 
debentures due April 1, 1956 with ten- 
year purchase warrants for common 
stock attached and 440,000 shares of 10 
cent par value common stock to be 
offered at market price. 

KINGDOM OF NORWAY-—$17,000,000 of 
20-year 4'2% sinking fund external 
loan coupon bonds maturing Mar. 1, 
1956. Principal underwriter is Lazard 
Freres & Co. Price to the public to be 
furnished by amendment. 

LUDLUM STEEL CO., Watervliet, N. Y. 
260,765 shares of $1 par value common 
stock, and rights to subscribe to such 
stock to be offered subject to approval 
of stockholders and directrs. A firm 
commitment to take at $22 a share has 
been made with underwriters to be 
named by amendment. 

UNITED AIRCRAFT CORP., East Hart- 
ford, Conn.—Capital stock and war- 
rants bearing the right to subscribe to 
such shares; the maximum aggregate 
offering price of the shares to be 
$6,300,000; further data to be furnished 
by amendment 


SHARON STEEL HOOP CO., Sharon, 


Penn.—$2,000,000 of 15-year 4%% con- 
vertible debentures and 40,000 shares of 
convertible cumulative preferred stock 
without par value, also an unnamed 
number of shares of no par common 
stock. Further data to be furnished 
by amendment. 


! 





ing large tracts of land for various 
purposes. These members felt that 
if the Government was going into 
the banking business or any other 
kind of business it should be put on 
an equal basis with the citizens 
of the nation. 


COMMITTEE DEFENDS BILL 
Members of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee who had 
unanimously approved the measure 
rushed to its defense. They reasoned 
that the RFC bought this stock to 
help save the banks and furnish 
them with much needed capital. As 


| Representative Goldsborough (Dem.) 





of Denton, Md., put it, to force the 
RFC to pay taxes would be like the 
French Republic trying to charge 
the United States rent for the 
front line trenches occupied by 
American troops during the war. 

It looked like the bill would be- 
come a law when the House passed 





it by a division vote with tellers | 


counting 111 in favor of it and only 
89 opposed. But this was not to be. 
An opponent of the measure, Mr. 
Patman, demanded a roll call vote. 
This time the bill was defeated by 
8 votes with 138 more Representa- 
tives participating in the voting. 





ae 

to keep their investment in Gov- 
ernment securities, they can ex- 
change their notes for a similar 
amount of the new issues, which, 
however, pay a much lower rate of 
interest. If the noteholders do not 
care for the new securities, they will 
be paid off in cash on or after 
April 15. 
OPTIMISM FOR SUCCESS 

The balance of the new securities 
issued do not all represent new 
money. For, on March 16, the day 
the Treasury collects the proceeds 
from this quarterly financing, it will 
also have to pay off short-term 
Treasury bills amounting $450,000,000 
which fall due on the same day. 

Treasury officials have little doubt 
that the new offering will be snap- 
ped up with alacrity by the nation’s 
financial community. One factor 
that is expected to influence 
banks to buy more Government se- 


FINANCE: BORROWING ANOTHER BILLION DOLLARS 


— —— ——-———— 
curities is that they have $3,060,< 
000,000 of excess idle reserves for 
which they have no commercial use. 

Another factor is a recent order of 
the Comptroller of the Currency 
forbidding banks that are members 
of the Federal Reserve System from 
investing their funds in securities of 
a speculative nature. 




















Life Insurance gives cer- 
tainty to your financial 
future. Are you making 


it work for you? 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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To the Man Who Controls 


a Business 


Increased estate taxes raise serious questions for 
the man who owns or controls his own business. 
If an estate consists of one business, the need for 
cash to meet heavy estate taxes may necessitate 
a forced sale with consequent sacrifices, includ- 
ing loss of control. (J Improved market conditions 
afford an opportunity to forestall such situations, 
through enhanced marketability and collateral 
value resulting from wider distribution and 
listing of the securities on a recognized exchange. 


F. EBERSTADT & CO. 


Incorporated 


INVESTMENT BANKING 


NEW YORK CITY 
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ANNUAL RATE FOR $5,000 Lire INSURANCE 
First 5 years 6th year and thereafter 
Age Age Age 
For the first 20 $91.10 | 31 $121.50 | 42 $180.90 
21 93.40| 32 125.50| 43 188.70 
five years 22 95.80/33 129.60| 44 196.70 
23 98.10] 34 134.10] 45 205.30 
one-half 24 100.50/ 35 138.80/ 46 214.50 
: 25 103.00| 36 143.80| 47 224.10 
the figure in 26 105.10| 37 149.10| 48 234.50 
. 27 107.90| 38 154.70| 49 245.50 
this table —> | 23 111.10 | 39 160.70} 50 257.20 
29 114.40| 40 167.00 [Aigo issued at 
THESE RATES ARE PARTICIPATING 30 117.70 41 173.90 ages 51 to 60 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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"| wholly disopprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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holiday when the morale of the nation was at its 
lowest point. 

What President Roosevelt did in that first crisis 
was to reorganize the American spirit. He won the 
plaudits of the people irrespective of party. He showed 
himself capable of ruling in a great emergency. 

With the trustfulness and submissiveness that comes 
in a time of stress and particularly when leadership is 
asserted in the public interest, the American people acqui- 
esced in the rapid-fire proposals of those 100 days of a 
legislative session which sought to stem the tide of de- 
pression. 

Mr. Roosevelt interpreted accurately the willingness 
of the American nation to follow him. Nobody raised 
an issue of constitutionalism. For in truth the nation 
was marching under the banner of a leader who seemed 
to have in his very personality all the qualities of justice 
that the Constitution itself implies. There was no ques- 
tioning, no quibbling. 

Even the impounding of the nation’s gold, the devia- 
tion from a standard which had for generations been the 
basis of American exchange, foreign and domestic, did 
not unnerve the public. It was an outpouring of confi- 
dence such as no American President had ever received 
in peace-time. 

With such a beginning, it seems tragic that today, 
three years afterward, there is such bitterness, such depth 
of antagonism, such intensity of opposition as is manifest 
on the part of, let us say for argument’s sake, a minority 
of the people. 


T iiss years have gone by since the fateful bank 


What has given rise to this 
transformation? Who is to 
blame? What is the explana- 


METHODS ARE blame? What is ‘th ; 
tion of a “Literary Digest” po 
ILL-ADVISED which shows ina as of many 


millions of votes cast, there are more than 56 per cent 
against the President’s policies? Why are 80 per cent 
of the American newspapers opposed to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
policies today? 

To my mind the answer is to be found in a principle of 
social philosophy that is often overlooked but which 
has been responsible for more unrest, social, political and 
economic, than any other single cause in world history. 
It is the treatment of the minority by the majority. 

The art of self-government is never the forceful imposi- 
tion of the rule of the majority upon the minority. Self- 
government reaches the heights of effectiveness when 
leadership recognizes how to reconcile, or rather how to 
adjust, majorities and minorities. 

This is not a matter of compromise, either. For com- 
promises are frequently mere makeshifts. The solution 
lies deeper than patchwork politics. It challenges states- 
manship. For it means an understanding of how far the 
minority can be persuaded—not coerced—into a partner- 
ship or adjustment of interest which makes seemingly un- 
workable laws workable. 

It is my firm belief, for instance, that a modified and 
constructive NRA would have been in existence today 
and there never would have been a test raised in the 
courts had the Roosevelt Administration understood how 
to adjust majority and minority viewpoints. 


CRACK-DOWN 


The moment the Government 
of the United States ceases to be 
the spokesman of all interests— 


BUSINESS HAS 
minority as well as majority—it 
BEEN HARMFUL power - persuasion, re ete 


force is perceptibly weakened. We cannot rule in Amer- 
ica by physical force in the area of business and economic 
reform. We can punish fraud. We can prosecute dis- 
honesty and plain, unadulterated crookedness by incar- 
ceration. But we cannot over night confiscate one man’s 
property and give it to another. We cannot interpose 
unwise economic barriers to the exchange of goods, hit 
business men over the head with legislative crowbars and 
expect them to come up smiling and liking it. 

We cannot spend billions of the public money and make 
a thrifty nation believe nobody ever has to pay it back 
or that some painless way of raising revenue will ulti- 
mately be found to balance budgets. No, the arbitrary 
use of power never serves to make governmental processes 
practical or effective. 


HARASSING OF 


AFTER THREE YEARS 


A Retrospective Survey of President Roosevelt's Administration—Policies Which Deserve 
Praise Contrasted With Measures and Actions That Have Become Subject 
to Widespread Criticism—Basic Weakness Is in Picking Personnel 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The “New Deal” was a great phrase. Rightly or 
wrongly, the American people after three years of depres- 
sion wanted in March, 1933, something new, something 
different. They were groping for a change, if not in sub- 
stance, at least in form. People like even old things in 
new coatings sometimes. 

But how did the New Deal use its remarkable oppor- 
tunity? Was the emergency policy maintained in a spirit 
of cooperation and partnership? Unhappily the Presi- 
dent succumbed to the “crack-down” philosophy. The 
language of epithet and invective superseded the voice of 
reason. The minority were told to toe the mark under 
penalty of destruction by the moral and physical hand of 
government itself. 

v 


Coercion took the place of co- 


COOPERATION, operation. The instinct of the 
NOT COERCION; American people is to rebel at co- 
IS IN DEMAND ercion. They are not easily 


goose-stepped into submission. 
They are not quickly regimented into arbitrary plans. 
They have been governed so long by public opinion that 
they want reasons given and explanations made simple. 
They wish to know that the leaders themselves really 
know whither they are leading. 

But the follies of subordinates, the overzealous, if not 
overbearing behavior of the “brain-trusters,” would have 
been forgiven had the man at the helm spoken soft words 
of appealing caution, had he expressed in the persuasive 
tones of a true leader the spirit of fairness and impartial- 
ity that alone makes self-government effective in a de- 
mocracy. 

Instead—let us be charitable—evil spirits whispered 
into the ears of Mr. Roosevelt, telling him that all busi- 
ness men were selfish, all business men were crooked, 
all business men were not to be trusted, that all who dif- 
fered with the New Deal were Old Dealers, that all op- 
ponents of “planned economy” were reactionaries, that 
all who criticized the new regime must have been Hoover 
sympathizers, and that never before March, 1933, had 
there been any truly worth-while social impulses in the 
hearts of American citizens who happened to employ la- 
bor or who happened as managers to be responsible 
for the billions of dollars of investors’ money tied up in 
the economic enterprises of the land. 


Bewildered or overcome by 


COUNSELS FOR the immensity of his responsibili- 
CLASS CONFLICT ties, the President listened to the 
ARE PERILOUS counsellors who advised him to 


array class against class, who 
flattered him into thinking he might be the economic 
messiah of a new social order and who, without malevo- 
lence, of course, betrayed him by forcing him into open 
conflict with the very operating men in the nation whose 
affirmative cooperation was so essential to economic re- 
covery. 

And then came the court battles. When minorities 
are oppressed, when they see legislative tyranny and exe- 
cutive caprice, they fight with the only weapons left to 
them. Once the judiciary falls, they are vanquished. It 
was natural that the Constitution should be invoked. 
Test cases came thick and fast. 

The Supreme Court of the United States with a wis- 
dom born of a true understanding that constitutional prin- 
ciples are made to prevent the strong from oppressing the 
weak, held to the great charter and bill of rights which is 
our written Constitution. The New Dealers began to 
scoff. 


Today there is an influential 
group of New Dealers who want 
to pack the Supreme Court with 
new judges. These judges 
must be pro-labor, pro-socialist 
and pro-federal. They must interpret the Constitution 
to fit the times just as legislatures do. They must be 
ready to abandon principle for expediency—they must ac- 
cept the theory of government by mob. They must yield 
to passion and hysteria and throw to one side all such old- 
fashioned notions as tradition, precedent, or the equitable 
rules of human rights in property. 

To what end such adventures may yet lead us nobody 
can at this writing foretell. Left to their own devices, 
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the destructionists who hide under Mr. Roosevelt’s mantle 
would break down every vestige of American constitution- 
alism and set up a central government, all-powerful and 
all-coercive. 

Nor should anybody be misled into thinking that these 
same destructionists care anything at heart for Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. They will desert him the moment he re- 
fuses to do their bidding. They despise him even now 
for his occasional and natural inclination toward the sup- 
port of our individualistic or capitalistic system. 

Under such circumstances, what shall we say of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s last three years? On a number of policies, 
the President has proceeded constructively toward a liq- 
uidation of the depression. The handling of the farm 
and urban mortgages, the extension of aid through the 
RFC to banks and financial institutions, the strengthen- 
ing of the whole banking structure, the negotiation so 
splendidly of a series of reciprocal trade agreements with 
foreign countries, the development of a sound foreign pol- 
icy and an outspoken attitude toward world peace with- 
out abating one bit the need of an adequate national de- 
fense—all these and more can be enumerated to prove 
that Mr. Roosevelt at times has accepted the recommenda- 
tions of sound advisers in his entourage. 

Ae 

But the selection of untrained 

men in the important positions of 
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deed, its flagrant enlargement, 
the misguided policy of trying by tricks and stratagems 
to circumvent the Constitution instead of meeting consti- 
tutional obstacles frankly and openly, have led to a series 
of events that are among the most discreditable in Ameri- 
can history. 

All this entirely apart from the waste of public 
money and the effort to excuse it on the ground that it 
was necessary to relieve human suffering. More money 
was spent in three years by Mr. Roosevelt than by all the 
Presidents from Washington to Wilson. Was it really 
necessary? 

Unhappily at the moment human nature asserts itself 
in a spirit of vindictive defense. In Congress the tend- 
ency of the majority is to squelch opposition, to intimi- 
date citizens’ groups and ridicule them. The next step 
will be by indirection to take away the constitutional 
guarantees of right of petition from the citizens who make 
so bold as to organize an opposition. 

Surely this is a sorry atmosphere in which to preach 
constructive reform. 

Still, it seems to me, the fate of America remains even 
today in the hands of Franklin D. Roosevelt. He alone 
can defeat himself at the polls in November. And con- 
versely, he alone can assure his own reelection. 

There is time still for adjustment as between the ma- 
jority and the minority. * 


The ways to stability and re- 
covery have been pointed out 
again and again on this page and 
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memoranda that lie untouched in the pigeonholes of the 
Department of Commerce and other government depart- 
ments. 

America needs, the President said so truly last week on 
the radio, a spiritual reawakening. No problem, he added, 
whether social or political or economic, would prove un- 
yielding to the touch of the spiritual feeling. 

But charity begins at home. To make the Government 
of the United States the spokesman of all interests, the 
defender of the liberties of all citizens, minority as well as 
majority, the mediator, the umpire, the impartial adminis- 
trative agency, the great moral force for human coopera- 
tion, requires breadth of vision, and an inspirational states- 
manship. 

After three years we are still hoping that somehow 
President Roosevelt will realize these truths. If he does 
not, let us hope that God will bring forth another leader 
among us to take up the battle of human rights and carry 
forward the torch of real democracy in a world where 
liberty encounters at almost every turn the brutishness 
of usurped power. 
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